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Ten Times 
George A. Gay 


The First Universalist Church of Camp 
Hill, Ala., will be host to the tenth meet- 
ing of the Institute for church workers 
sponsored by the Southern Universalist 
Association, June 22 to July 1. 

These Institutes developed as a result 
of the suggestion of Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, who visited Chattanooga during the 
winter of 1917-’18 to confer with. Rev. 
George A. Gay about the extension of the 
work of the Y. P.C. U. (The Q. H. Shinn 
Memorial Church was then a mission of the 
Y. P. C. U.) From the very first the 
General Sunday School Association sup- 
ported the undertaking, and the officials 
of the General Convention were also in- 
terested. The late Dr. W. H. McGlauflin 
watched the experiment with interest, 
and rendered financial assistance. 

The development of the meetings has 
been steady and the Institute for the com- 
ing summer has an added interest due to 
the fact that it marks a decade of educa- 
tional activity for the benefit of Southern 
Universalism. 

A review of the names of those who have 
served as teachers during these ten years 
is interesting and instructive. (I have gone 
over the faculty lists with care, and hope 
that I have included all who have acted 
as instructors. If any names have been 
omitted, please notify me, and I will make 
proper apologies.) Mrs. Victor A. Friend 
was the first instructor in Child Psychology 
and Pedagogy, and she was with us for two 
seasons. Rey. Eleanor Bisbee was the 
first representative of the Y. P. C. U. 
The following have served in various 
capacities during the years: Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Dr. G. I. Keirn, Rev. Harry L. 
Canfield, Rev. Dwight A. Ball, Prof. A. I. 
Spanton, Mrs. W. E. M. Todd, Dr. W. E. 
M. Todd, Dr. F. B. Bishop, Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, Mrs. Katharine Haskell Ball, 
Edgar T. Williams, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Allen, Miss Myrtle Belyea, Rev. B. H. 
Clark, Rev. Martha C. Jones, Miss Lucile 
Bowers, Miss Matilda Garber, Rev. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Rey. 
George A. Gay. 

These talented teachers and preachers 
have presented to groups of interested 
youths the modern viewpoint of the Bible, 
the liberal interpretation of religion, the 
most advanced methods of teaching in 
the Sunday schools, the approved ways of 
promoting the ideals and work of the 
Y. P. €. U., the challenge of missionary 
endeavor, the significance of recreational 
activities, and the values of a spiritual 
interpretation of life. 

The results of these contacts are evi- 
dent. Several of our Southern churches 
are profiting by the training these students 
have received. As officers, teachers, and 
leaders the attendants upon the Institutes 


have made a distinct contribution to their 
home churches. Two young men are at 
present studying for the ministry, and it 
is certain that the Institutes had some- 
thing to do with their decision. The effect 
upon the characters of the students can 
not be estimated, but the personal testi- 
mony of several convinces us that a sig- 
nificant contribution has been made to 
this personal development. The con- 
tacts between the official of the denomina- 
tion and the students and visitors have 
given the officials a much clearer concep- 
tion of the conditions which prevail in the 
South, and of the possibilities for the 
future which is in the keeping of the young 
people of to-day. Then, too, the students 
have obtained a much clearer and wider 
knowledge of denominational and general 
religious enterprises, and thus there is the 
promise of more intelligent participation 
in the work of the church. 

More than one hundred persons have 
taken the regular courses of study, and 
in addition there have been sizable num- 
bers who have taken the courses in part. 
The entertaining churches (the Q. H. 
Shinn Memorial and the Camp Hill Uni- 
versalist) have found the Institutes sources 
of inspiration and generators of enthusiasm. 
Many strangers have been attracted to 
the services, and wide-spread interest has 
been manifested by those not affiliated 
with any liberal churches. 

Those who have been responsible for 
the meetings are glad to acknowledge in- 
debtedness to the organizations which 
have co-operated to make the undertaking 
a success. The General Convention, the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Y. P. C. U., the General Sunday 
School Association, the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention, and the local churches 
have supported the Institutes generously. 
and without such assistance the project 
could not have been continued. 

The dates of the Institute for this year 
are June 22 to July 1, and the faculty as 
constituted at this writing consists of 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 
Rev. Clinton Scott, Miss Mary Slaughter, 
and Miss Matilda Garber. In addition 
special speakers and preachers are ex- 
pected, and/the celebration of the tenth 
meeting will be notable. 

The hope is entertained that the at- 
tendance may be the largest yet recorded, 
and an urgent invitation to send repre- 
sentatives is issued to the liberal churches 
in the territory served. The United 
Liberal churches of Florida, the Uni- 
versalist churches of Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, the Carolinas, and 
Mississippi, Unitarian churches in the 
same states, will make a wise investment 
of money by selecting their students and 
paying their expenses for a delightful 
and profitable ten days at Camp Hill. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND THE SENTIMENTAL 
N an illuminating article in Harper’s Magazine 
for May, “The Modern Christian Speaks,” by 
Hanford Henderson, we come upon these sen- 
tences: “I gathered the impression as a boy that 
Universalists were too childish and _ soft-hearted 
to be worth discussing. Yet I was surrounded by 
good religious persons whose lives fortunately were 
better than their creed.” 

Quite often in our Reactions we find the word 
sentimental applied to the views of the editor or to 
the philosophy of Universalism. It is a charge often 
on the lips of those who discuss Universalists. ‘‘Gen- 
tle,” “loving,” ‘‘mild,”’ are the adjectives often applied 
to them, too often with the implication that they are 
spineless and goody-goody. It is easy to see how the 
charge originated. It is not easy to see why the 
tradition has been perpetuated. 

In the beginning Universalists were almost the 
only Christians who held the view that God was too 
good a being to eternally damn any of His children. 
Little by little their gospel was criticised as merely a 
gospel of love and mercy which ignored the Divine 
justice. Color was given to the charge by the fact 
that people of soft and gentle natures who shrank from 
the sterner side of Calvinism frequently were drawn 
into the membership of the Universalist Church. 

Through the years the tradition was established 
that Universalists were a gentle, kindly, inoffensive, 
loving folk, without intellectual background or depth 
of philosophy. In regions where great Universalist 
leaders like Hosea Ballou the first or Hosea Ballou the 
second or A. A. Miner held sway these traditions were 
shattered. In more remote sections they survive. 

Universalists are proud to be numbered among 
those who exalt sentiment and give it its proper place 
in the scheme of things. The intellect goes astray 
and misses the highest conceptions of truth when its 
relentless advance is not guided by sentiment. 

But to be classed with those who are sentimental, 
who are swayed by their emotions, who never think 
things out or think things through, is a misfortune. 
This world would be a cheerless place if directed main- 
ly by the intellect, but it would be a madhouse if 
directed mainly by sentiment. 


Closer study of the fundamental doctrines which 
in the beginning gave Universalists the reputation of 
being sentimentalists, shows us that those doctrines 
have their true foundations in the intellect. Their 
conception of divine punishment is now accepted by 
people generally as the only intelligent idea of punish- 
ment. To be intelligent to-day punishment must not 
be vindictive, it must have a purpose, and that pur- 
pose the reformation of the individual. Endless 
hell, which means blotting a man out of existence, 
is on a level intellectually with capital punishment. 

Among the corollaries of the Universalist faith 
are these: That we ought to be kind to one another, 
fair and generous in our judgments, free from’ jealousy 
of others, big in our outlook, obedient to the Golden 
Rule. True Universalists, if they are loyal to the 
traditions of their fathers, must be sympathetic with 
the aspirations of down-trodden races, free from race 
prejudice, interested in the nation as well as in the 
local community, and in the world community as well 
as in the nation. They must be intelligent enough to 
realize that though creeds separate us the deep faiths 
of the heart unite. 

It is not easy to keep the balance between in- 
tellect and feeling. All of us incline at times too much 
to one side or the other. The ideal, however, is the 
ideal of St. James, ‘‘to speak the truth in love.” 

The hope which ought to inspire us is that ex- 
pressed long ago by the psalmist when he said that 
“mercy and truth are met together.” The most 
truthful thing nine times out of ten proves to be the 
most merciful. Only the shallow can be merciless. 
It takes a man of profound intellect to be truly senti- 


mental. 
* * 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
E commend to our readers an editorial in the 
Hibbert Journal for April by L. P. Jacks, 
entitled ‘‘The Lost Leadership of the 
Churches.” Dr. Jacks think that “‘the failure of the 
churches” has been rather overdone all through the 
twenty-five years of his editorship, but he agrees with 
Lord Haldane that “the churches may acquiesce in 
their lost leadership if indeed it be a fact, without 
losing heart. Something better than leadership may 


be in store for them. For example, service.” In the 
field of higher education, Lord Haldane thinks there 
is an opportunity for the church not as a master or 
dictator but as a servant. 

Principal Jacks makes a suggestion rather start- 
ling to those who do not have his broad outlook. 

Most of us, probably, have defended the church 
on the ground that its influence reaches out far beyond 
its own boundaries. Have we overdone this a bit? 
Admitting that the church has inspired justice and 
philanthropy in millions who do not belong to it, is 
it rash to assume that whenever men behave them- 
selves as Christians it is because of something they 
have heard from the Christian pulpit? And what do 
we think of the proposition that “the demand for 
theological improvement, for a creed more in har- 
mony with existing intellectual needs, has largely 
arisen from moral pressure on the side of the world?” 

This “outside world”? toward which our attitude 
at times has been perhaps a little too condescending, 
“will not suffer the cause of moral idealism to be lost 
through the church’s preoccupation with matters that 
are irrelevant to it.” 

Is it to the world that we are indebted for “the 
movement to level up the moral standards within the 
church to the moral standards of a world which at 
certain points, notably in the standard of scientific 
truthfulness, has got ahead?”’ 

Be these things as they may, whoever is the 
leader and whoever the follower, both Principal Jacks 
and Lord Haldane have a vision of a church in much 
“closer contact with the spiritual forces of the modern 
world than any church which now exists.” 

Must the church be brought to realize that its 
age long task—that of liberating man from sin, ‘“‘is 
an element in a vaster enterprise which involves also 
liberation from ignorance?” 

*k * 


GOING ON INTO THE ORIENT 


E publish in another column part of a letter 

from Dr. Cary, our Missionary in Japan, to 

Dr. Etz, our General Secretary. It tells us 

about Mr. Jio (Cho), a young Korean who has been 

studying at Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, 
and who has taken Universalist fellowship. 

Very simply the letter deals with a matter which 
may be far-reaching in its effect. ‘After that,” said 
Dr. Cary, “he will start for home (in Korea) to visit 
his parents for a week or ten days and. then come 
back to Seoul (the capital) to start our work in Korea.” 

A difficult field? None more so. Work under 
trying conditions? Yes, where the Japanese who rule 
the country are sensitive about things which might 
lead to disaffection, and the Koreans, who belong 
there, are sensitive about things which might be con- 
strued as Japanese propaganda. Only China could 
be a more difficult field. 

Those who take the trouble to read what Dr. Cary 
says will be impressed with his description of Mr. Jio. 
Here is a man in every sense of the word, and he has 
just been graduated from one of the greatest schools 
in the Far East. 

His going to Korea marks the beginning of a 
movement which in our opinion is inevitable. We 
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must move on. We do not mean desert our friends 
and allies among the Japanese, but definitely make 
preparations to decrease that they may take charge 
and increase as they are doing. . These Japanese 
colleagues of ours need our help as comrades. They 
do not need our help as missionaries. Our force in 
Japan little by little is dropping the word missionary. 
Long ago at home Universalists would have dropped 
it if they had had another word to put in its place. 

We need another Jio for northern China, and 
one for western China, and one for southern China, 
just as a beginning. We need a brave, strong man to 
penetrate Manchuria. 

If we can not adequately support what we are 
doing in Japan, we should start three or four other 
things elsewhere and see support begin to roll in for 
Japan. This would be suicide in the realm of business. 
It is statesmanship in the realm of religion. 

We have made a beginning in Japan, and Japan 
needs us as friends and comrades. China is calling 
for our gospel of the Divine Fatherhood and Human 
Brotherhood. Korea needs us. Let us here at home 
wake up and get into this field of world service. 


* k 


SHALL UNIVERSALISTS SEND DELEGATES 

TO INDIA? 

HE Christian Register, Unitarian, recently carried 
an illuminating article by Jessie E. Donahue, 
“Brahmo Somaj Nears Its Centenary.” ‘“Brah- 

mo Somaj’’ means Society of God. It represents a 
liberal movement in Hinduism which began one 
hundred years ago. To-day there are at least three 
branches of it, and a warm debate has been going on 
as to whether the centenary should be celebrated in 
1928, when the first public meeting was held, or in 
1930, when the first building was erected. The debate 
has been ended by starting the celebration late in 
1928 and closing it early in 1930. 

There are only eight thousand members of Brah- 
mo Somaj in all India, with three hundred and twenty 
million people, but among them are some of the most 
cultured, wealthy, powerful citizens of the country. 

The evolution of religion in India seems to have 
followed much the course of evolution in Europe and 
America—a break with the idea that sacred writing 
are infallible, a deepening of the idea of the direct 
access of the individual to the one God of the uni- 
verse, and a quickening of a sense of responsibility for 
conditions of life here on earth. 

The great leader in the beginning, Rammohun 
Roy, was “the founder of modern Bengali literary 
prose.” 

The second great leader, Debendranath Tagore, 
father of Rabindranath Tagore, a radical in theology, 
broke more completely with the old Hinduism, es- 
pecially when it came to reconciling the Vedas with 
modern science, but clung tenaciously to many an- 
cient social customs and practises. 

The third great leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
was “‘a confirmed theist,” and a great social reformer. 
He struck powerful blows at child marriage and great- 
ly stimulated education for girls and women. A 
movement within his movement for more demo- 
cratic control resulted in the third of the sects of the 
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Brahmo Somaj. It is called the Universal Brahmo 
Somaj, and its statement of faith, according to Mrs. 
Donahue, contains these familiar phrases: “Belief 
in one God, Creator, Preserver and Savior of the 
world, infinite in wisdom, love, justice, and holiness. 
The human soul is immortal and capable of infinite 
progress. ‘To love God and carry out His will is true 
worship. No created object is to be worshiped nor is 
any person or book to be considered infallible. Truth 
is to be reverently accepted from all scriptures and 
from all persons without distinction of creed or coun- 
try. The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man and kindness to all living beings are the essence 
of true religion. God rewards virtue and punishes 
sin. His punishments are remedial and not eternal.” 

American and British Unitarians are sending 
delegates to the celebrations in India, both to the 
August meetings and the December meetings. Dr. 
Southworth, former president of Meadville, Dr. 
Eliot, for thirty years president of the A. U. A., Dr. 
Reese, head of the Western Unitarian Association 
and president-elect of Lombard, are the leaders of 
the delegation from the United States. 

Why should not the great missionary groups in 
India send delegates as well? Why should not our 
Universalist General Convention be represented? 
If the sabbatical year of some professor or dean of 
theology could be made to coincide with this great 
event, it might be arranged. A few more world con- 
tacts would be the breath of life to a church which 
professes to have a world message and a world spirit. 

We lay no strictures especially on Universalists, 
but we affirm unhesitatingly that ninety-nine and 
forty-four, one-hundredths of the people of the United 
States have never so much as heard of Brahmo Somaj. 
A large percentage of intelligent Christian clergymen 
know practically nothing about reformed movements 
in Mohammedanism or Hinduism. And yet in these 
movements, small as they are, we may find the key to 
much that is hard to understand in modern India. 

We have little use for ‘‘Mother India” as a guide, 
but the comment it has aroused has revealed both 
great depths of ignorance about India and a surprising 
interest in India. 

This centennial is an opportunity for our Western 
churches to learn more. 

* x 


OUR PLEBEIAN PRESIDENT 


RUTH crushed to earth will rise again. The 
immortal years. of God are hers.” But truth 
rises only as men rise and vindicate her. Judge 

Winston of North Carolina has given many years of 
his life trying to do justice to Andrew Johnson, suc- 
cessor to Abraham Lincoln in the White House. The 
result is a biography* of great importance. It comes 
at a time when interest in bjography is deep and 
when some of our most brilliant literary figures are 
working in this field. The book belongs to the biog- 
raphy of appreciation which now is under fire, but the 
appreciation is fair and discriminating and, we be- 
lieve, fully justified. 


*Andrew Johnson.—Plebeian and Patriot. 
Winston. Henry Holt and Company. New York. $5.00. 


By Robert W. 


Practically all that the majority of people know 
about Andrew Johnson is that he was an unpopular 
President who came near losing his place. Some have 
heard it charged that he drank to excess and a few 
that he was a man who made violent political speeches, 
In fact he was a courageous, far-sighted man who 
stood firmly for his convictions. 

Suddenly projected into the Presidency, there 
was but one way for Johnson to escape a fight with 
Congress: to give in and admit that the Southern 
states after the Civil War were conquered territory 
not entitled to any consideration as states. This 
Johnson would not do, any more than Lincoln would 
have done it. How Lincoln would have fared with 
the Congress which assembled after the war is a fas- 
cinating question. Our own guess is that he would 
have done better than Johnson, but not well enough 
to have had his way. The aftermath of war is reac- 
tion, blood lust, a cynical contempt for love, and an 
exalted idea of the value of force. That kind of at- 
titude after the Civil War made a new hell for the 
South and crucified Johnson. The little minority, 
one more than a third of the Senate, which stood by 
Johnson also risked political crucifixion, and some 
of them suffered it. 

But Johnson was right. The years have proved 
that. Practically everybody regrets the carpet-bag 
days in the South. And as recently as 1926 the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared unconsti- 
tutional the tenure of office act which was the specific 
cause of the impeachment of Johnson by the House of 
Representatives and his trial by the Senate.. 

The story of the rise of a tailor boy to the White 
House is one of our immortal stories, and it is told 
in this biography without any of the bombast often 
associated with the tales about poor boys who be- 
came famous. 

The biography is surprising because it is so con- 

vincing. Andrew Johnson was not at all the kind of 
man we have been inclined to think. The views of 
the author are backed up by facts known to a little 
group in Johnson’s day, but hidden by political hatred 
as intense as any public man has had to endure, and 
the author makes it clear that they are facts. 
* We are more interested in the book because the 
currents of class hatred, of religious intolerance, of 
political bigotry, which almost destroyed Andrew 
Johnson and did destroy him in a way, are very much 
in evidence now. 

The K. K. K. is a successor to, the Know Nothing 
Party of sixty years ago. ‘Caste and cheap aris- 
tocracy,”’ against which Johnson always fought, issue 
their proscriptions now as then. The men of to-day 
“who, like Johnson, stand for the underdog, whether 
Catholic, Hebrew, foreigner, mechanic, or child,” 
quickly have a fight on their hands. 

Here is one honest fighter, an old-fashioned 
patriot, a believer in essential Americanism, coming 
into his own half a century after his death. 

It is a great story as Judge Winston tells it. 
The latest detective mystery is tame beside it. And 
it is mightily cheering to believers in the doctrine, 
not that truth is mighty and must prevail, but that 
God has more prophets of truth at work for Him than 
we ever see at one time or in one place. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
L. In the High Tower Room 


ae oe 


part of the things a normal man might see 
do I a Carrying the thought a bit farther, how 
fully do I use not only my eyes but my ears, my nose, 
and other senses, in gaining knowledge of what is 
spread out before me? 

IT know I do not see what an eagle or a crow 
would see if he were perched on my window ledge, or 
hear what a deer would hear, or smell what the beau- 
tiful big police dog in the apartment directly under 
us smells as he sticks his head longingly out of the 
window. But I see, smell and hear much less than I 
might—if I paid attention. So at odd hours I have 
been paying attention—making little journeys north, 
east, south, from my windows, cruising the air with 
the senses, having some altogether delightful “Travels 
by the Fireside.” 

Breakfast for a change is spread out on the broad 
window bench—6 o’clock of an April morning, the 
window wide open and a rug over my knees, for it is 
still cool. I had no disposition to read or write or do 
anything but to look and listen, until I felt I must 
set down these rough notes. 

A dull gray morning, with “high fog,” as Cali- 
fornians call it, misty enough to shut out the Custom 
House and State House of Boston, three and one-half 
miles away. Even the tower of the New Old South 
on Copley Square is invisible until I put my field 
glasses on it. The dome of the Mother Church of 
the Christian Scientists shows up distinctly, softened 
beautifully by the mist, and the business buildings 
and apartments this side of Massachusetts Avenue 
are clear enough. 

The little Muddy River is Little Silver this 
morning, curving away under its bridges and around 
its wooded islands until half a mile away it seems to 
run into the stupendous building project of the Sears 
Roebuck people of Chicago. In fact it there turns 
sharply to the east and spreads out into the Back 
Bay Fens. 

All alone, no one to talk to, up early and driven 
by nothing, it is fun always to note how many things 
one can hear. The sounds as well as the sights of a 
great city tell a story. At midday there are so many 
of them that only the most explosive attract our at- 
tention. All the others merge in a deep roar or a 
distant hum. But late at night, when nearly all but 
poets and tomcats and night-hawk chauffeurs are 
asleep, individual sounds stand out. Early in the 
morning also when the work of the day is just be- 
ginning it is a good time to hear what is going on. 
Trusting that the anti-coffee people will not think 
too hard of me, I add that as one sips the fragrant 
cheering cup, one can listen better and interpret 
more surely. 

To begin with there are the birds on the tower of 
a stone church next door, or in the trees and bushes 

® 


along the Muddy River, so near that the songs come 
up to my eighth floor front. Starlings of course 
(God forgive us for not feeling more brotherly toward 
these little brothers), the blue jays which have been 
around all winter, the robins lately returned, song 
sparrows, grackles. 

The ducks also are doing some loud quacking, 
and a drake flying by in pursuit of another drake seems 
to be uttering veiled threats beneath his breath. 
To me it seems a pity to have these everlasting triangle 


_affairs intruding at 6 a. m. 


There are no motors as yet, but a curious rumble 
in the distance tells me they are coming. Soon three 
iron-bodied trucks come up Colchester Street and 
swing down Chapel past the hotel and roar on over 
the Longwood Avenue bridge. These are headed un- 
questionably for a building project. The first de- 
livery truck pulls up at the Longwood railroad sta- 
tion and I hear the plunk of a bundle of newspapers 
as it hits the stone pavement. Then there comes the 
sound of hammers, plain old iron-headed carpenters’ 
hammers, from the Sears-Roebuck construction. In 
modern concrete buildings the carpenters play a big 
part. None of their work stays when the building is 
completed, but they make the forms in which the 
concrete hardens, do work that is but for the day 
but without which the work that is to last could not 
be done. The sound of a hammer carries surprising 
distances. In the country one hears it across deep 
valleys at some distant: barn or farmhouse. . In the 
city one seldom hears it except when the man in the 
next apartment is nailing up a picture. 

Some of the most interesting sounds come from 
the ships. Obviously some are tugs scurrying about 
on their everlasting round of harbor duties. But when 
an ocean liner whistles we know it. As I eat my 
breakfast there come half a dozen or more deep- 
throated whistles. Perhaps one is the Bangor boat. 
Surely that deepest one must be a great liner nosing 
her wayin. At any rate we can be perfectly sure that 
off there beyond the Old South and the Redemption 
and the Mother Churches freight and passengers 
are coming in. If we could see the list for a single 
night, legal and illegal, it might surprise us. If we 
could have the picture of a single ship with all its 
different people it would thrill us. In the early morn- 
ing when the liner calls from far off and the sound 
comes all the way to our eighth floor window we can 
think about it. 

The trains too are busy by night as by day. 
Our little local trains stop between 12 and 6, but 
something is always doing on the railroad. I see a 
headlight down by the Parcel Post Building where 
an engine is pulling out the cars the men have been 
loading in the night. If one is sleepless one can hear 
the puffing or some bell or whistle almost any time of 
night. It comes from Chelsea, or Cambridge, or 
Roxbury, or Dorchester, when other sounds are stilled. 
The sounds of the trains are a delight to us. As I take 
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my breakfast the 6.19 and the 6.21, the first trains 
of the morning, pass. It is fun to see whether they 
will meet to the northward or southward, and which 
will get to the station first. They don’t bother us. 
Seen or heard, they are always telling us about distant 
places, happy excursions, long journeys where the 
rails lead through green valleys or over continental 
divides. 

From our eighth floor front at night we have a 
magnificent view of the lights of Boston. They are a 
source of never-failing interest and diversion. Like a 
broad black girdle studded with jewels, they curve 
around our tower windows. On a clear night, the 
view as a whole is indescribably magnificent. 

Writing recently in Harper’s, Sarah Comstock 
gave us quite a different impression of the lights of a 
modern city. Describing the lights of Los Angele 
she said: 

“Throughout the downtown cross streets, they 

focus in fierce incandescence. . . . In all directions they 
radiate. They are not satisfied to shine; they chase 
about like slipping snakes, they spell themselves at 
you, letter by letter, like blows, they flash, off, on— 
black, bright, black, bright! You hear them like 
street brawlers, screaming, ‘Pig’n’ Whistle!’ ‘Pan Gas!’ 
‘Charlie Chaplin!’ ‘Eat at Booles’s!’ ‘Mobiloil!’ ‘Rub It 
with Uncle Bill’s Liniment!’ ‘Say Flick? They shriek 
in your eyes; you long to hush them, to be rid of their 
blinding clamor, their deafening glare. If one sign 
among them had the poise to stand still, it would 
receive attention; quarreling as they are, each to out- 
flash the others, they merge to one heady bedazzlement 
that leaves you with no wish to enjoy the proffered dinner, 
or to lubricate your machine, to apply Uncle Bill’s or to 
utter the mysterious and magic ‘Flick.’ Your only de- 
sire is to flee.’’ 


All this is true to some extent of Boston, New 
York, Chicago, or almost any city. There is much 
that is garish, vulgar, about the great white way. 
From our windows, we too look down on slipping 
snakes chasing each other about. With our field 
glasses we can read the injunction to see our dealer 
to-morrow, and learn that the time is now 8.19 p. m. 
exactly. But lifted above the lights, standing off 
from them, getting miles of them at once, what is 
garish disappears and they thrill with their beauty 
and awe with their suggestiveness. 

Leaning out and looking to the left as far as the 
building will let us we see the lights of Harvard Square 


_ and beyond them Arlington, almost under the North 


Star. Then in a great curve around to the east 
and south our view extends—taking in Cambridge, 
Somerville, Medford, Chelsea, Charlestown, the old 
city of Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, Brookline, 
Milton and probably some places farther out, es- 
pecially to the northeast. 

In enjoying the lights at night one first thinks 
of them as a whole, next one little by little identifies 
particular lights, and then one goes back to a general 
view enriched by knowledge of details. 

There are lights far off and near by, fixed lights 
and moving lights, white lights, colored lights, big 
lights that throw a powerful beam, little lights like 
pin points. Some lights are easy to identify. Others 
we have not yet made out. 

In the center of our picture there is a powerful, 


steady green light. It is on the new Ritz Hotel at 
the corner of Arlington and Newbury Streets, and 
may be seen from every direction in approaching 
Boston. Just to the right of it is a flashing light, the 
aerial beacon on the Gilchrist Building at the corner 
of Washington and Winter Streets. On a rainy night 
or when there is a little smoke in the air the beam of 
this beacon may be followed clear up into the sky. 
Steering between the fixed green light and the movable 
beacon the planes hit the flying field exactly. Not the 
Ritz only is marked, the pure white light of the 
Statler sign can be seen for miles. We see also the 
signs of the Elks Hotel, the Kenmore, the Copley 
Square, and the little flashing sign of the Lenox just 
around the corner from Universalist Headquarters. 
As for motor signs, they are done in every style and 
color. The razor we often use advertises itself nightly 
to us, and tires keep up their ceaseless competition. 
To us all these signs are sign-boards on our map; 
knowing where the various business places are lo- 
cated we can tell to just what quarter of the city we 
are looking. It is surprising often to find things 
placed differently than we supposed. From a dis- 
tance of three or four miles we get an entirely different 
perspective. 

But what are the lights that do not spell them- 
selves out, that are not set for advertising? The 
variety is infinite. The light on the mail plane go- 
ing by every night speaks for itself. There is no 
mistaking the headlight of the locomotive that at 
one point coming out shines directly in our parlor, 
and the long line of lights in the car windows flash by 
almost always on the dot. The lights of the trolley 
cars can be seen on Brookline Avenue and occasion- 
ally a vivid flash from the trolley pole way down on 
the Cambridge bridge. Nor does one do any guess- 
ing about the motor cars. Of all the lights these are 
in some ways the most spectacular. We are so placed 
that from one side we see two main lines of traffic 
coming out of town, and from the other we see Long- 
wood Avenue cutting both of these lines, and also 
see the incoming traffic on the Jamaica Parkway. 
On a winter night when it gets dark early, it is a great 
spectacle to see the cars coming home. They stop 
only when a traffic officer stops them, and then come 
rushing on in long lines, headlights showing for 
miles. In what offices and factories and businesses 
of one kind or another have their owners been all 
day? To what kinds of homes are they hurrying? 
What is there for the children on the back seat? 
They are magic cars making a fairyland of the streets 
if we are away from them looking down—making a 
holocaust if we are among them trying to get through. 
Our silent policeman at the end of the Longwood 
Avenue bridge flashes all night like a little lighthouse. 

All over our broad view are the lights of build- 
ings, and if one could see what they are lighting up 
one would have a cross section of our common hu- 
manity. We are on the edge of a hospital district. 
One day I counted twelve hospitals within a few 
minutes’ walk. All night the lights shine there as the 
various shifts of nurses and pupils and orderlies and 
internes fight the battle with pain and death. The 
Deaconess, the two Brigham hospitals, the Baptist, 
the Children’s, the Maternity—from all these the 
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lights shine on us, speaking of that light of Divine 
Mercy and Healing which has come into the world. 

Beyond the group of hospitals that lie on Parker 
Hill and at its foot there rise night after night the 
lights of a Catholic church, the Redemptionist 
Fathers—two beautiful crosses sending their. message 
and appeal far and wide. 

One of the most brilliant of business buildings is 
the Parcel Post Building on Brookline Avenue, run- 
ning full blast no matter what hour of the night one 
looks out. 

Then there are the faint lights in the Custom 
House tower, the soft indirect lighting of the dome 
of the Mother Church, and stores with which we do 
business. 

Less brilliant but more intriguing are the lights 
which we imagine come from homes—in apartments 
and detached houses. Boarding houses, some of 
them, and a Godsend they are to the lonely. Un- 
happy homes, broken homes, unquestionably, but by 
long odds the great majority just the average Ameri- 
can home, which, with all its imperfections and dif- 
ficulties, is the strength of the nation and the seat of 
the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. 

As the little lights twinkle out night after night 
we think of these hundreds of homes we do not know 
in terms of the hundreds we do know, and we are 
convinced that we do not go far afield. 

With the passing of the hours the brighter lights 
fade out of our picture. The big signs go to sleep. 
The lights in the windows of the homes, except 
at Christmas time, cease to twinkle. Then we can 
see just what contribution the street lights have made. 
It is not so much close by, for in our foreground we 
have so many trees that they are partly hidden, but 
for miles around the beautiful pure white lights of 
the streets show up. We notice now that they are 
reflected in the Muddy River almost underneath. 
And we see how far they throw their beams. 

‘Thinking about the lights of a great city at 
night, we are inclined to make them synonymous 
with dissipation or revelry. That is too limited a 
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view. They light up many services which we sel- 
dom think about. Our morning paper is produced 
while most of us sleep, the mails are sorted, our food 
started on its way. Recently we have had in our 
foreground eight striking construction towers, where 
a Chicago mail order house is building a Boston 
branch. On the highest is an American flag, and a 
powerful searchlight keeps it illuminated all night. I 
do not know whether it is advertising a mammoth 
construction project or warning the mail plane whose 
route is directly overhead, or testifying to loyalty 
to our country. Perhaps all three, but withal it is a 
striking and beautiful sight. Sometimes they work 
at night on this building, and then the lights are the 
most brilliant part of our night picture. 

The Sunday New York Times carried an in- 
teresting article lately entitled, ““Another Night Life 
Here Grows Apace.”’ The subtitle was: “Thousands 
of Eager Folk of All Ages Flock to the Bright Lights 
of Culture Class Rooms.”’ That is just as true of 
every great city. 

To most of us the sun, moon and stars symbolize 
nature, the electric lights symbolize man. From that 
it is only a step to calling them “artificial,’’ or even 
garish. In Navavidhan, a weekly religious publication 
of Calcutta, India, there is expressed a deeper view: 
“And this world, wrought through years of the travail 
of Mother Nature, we use for shelters, for furniture. 
The little bits of iron which keep them in their place, 
giving stability to the whole structure, are but Na- 
ture’s ribs violently wrenched out of her sides. The 
electric light, too—is it not caught by the cunning of 
the modern Prometheus from India’s thunder clouds 
and held captive to serve man’s needs? Is there any- 
thing here (in a man-made house) which does not bear 
the stamp of Nature?” 

We have but touched the fringes of a great sub- 
ject. Across the table from me at a dinner last winter 
there sat a gentleman who had given his leisure for 
years to a study of the history of lighting. He has 
published books on that subject. What journeys we 
might make with him! 


The Logic of a Defensivist 


Florence I. Adams 


¢ BIN the Leader of April 28 we printed a letter 
nD 8 from the publishers of “Pastors, Politicians, 
¢ ] Pacifists,’’ which seemed to indicate that they 
Mxd)} were not altogether pleased with my review 
of the book. The writer of the letter closed by saying 
that he was sending me a little pamphlet by “the Rev. 
Rocca of Fort Wayne—an unqualified American,”’ 
which he thought I would find interesting. 

He was right. I found it so interesting that I 
feel it my duty to share some of its choicest bits with 
the readers of the Leader. 

Let the Methodist Church not plume itself too 
highly on the fact that the authors of ‘Pastors, 
Politicians, Pacifists’’ are both Methodists. There is 
glory for the Episcopal Church too. The Rev. Louis 
N. Rocca is rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. On Sunday, Nov. 6, 1927, ata 
service in his church in commemoration of the ninth 


anniversary of the signing of the armistice, in the 
presence of representatives of more than twenty-five 
patriotic organizations, he delivered this ‘‘Answer to 
Pacifists.”’ 

A careful reading of the address shows that there 
are two distinct classes of pacifists. There is a ‘“‘re- 
spectable front,” of “leading citizens, professors, 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, business men, and others 
who should know better,’ and “estimable women who 
have been heretofore blissfully ignorant of all else 
save wholesome domestic pursuits.” “These well- 
meaning citizens . . . tread on a rarefied atmosphere 
of intellectual superiority which has nothing more 
substantial than danger clouds beneath them as a 
foundation.” 

“Treacherously hidden” behind this “innocent 
and well-meaning group” are “iconoclasts of patriot- 
ism,” ‘dangerously subversive socialists and anti- 
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religionists,”’ “Godless men,” “haters of constitutional 
government,” “the most dangerous types of in- 
dividuals with whom the world to-day is cursed.” 
If the pacifists who make up the “‘respectable front” 
could see who compose the rear ranks of the army 
they would “‘flee as from the devil himself.” 

“The pacifist,’ says Mr. Rocca, “must come 
down from the plane of vapid verbiage to the solid 
ground of logic and scientific reasoning.” A few 
quotations from the address will illustrate the ‘‘logic 
and scientific reasoning’ of the defensivist, which 
is what Mr. Rocca calls himself, as compared with the 
“vapid verbiage’ of the pacifist: 

“The noisome tree of radicalism which is spread- 
ing its branches, laden with seductive fruit, over a 
people always too ready to eat quickly of whatever 
is newly grown in the orchards of political science, 
ethics, and religion.” ‘Betrayers of God, of country 
and of church, they shall drink their own potion, 
and they will sit down at the board of their own de- 
ceit, there to eat the viands of their own infamous 
preparation.”’ “There is no brotherly love, in the 
genuine sense, within the heart of the pacifist. His 
heart, in fact, is a garden of curiously mixed growths. 
One can not distinguish the flowers from the weeds.” 
“Tn the World War millions of loyal Americans fought 
.... to the end that a ruthless steel-gauntleted 
hand might be prevented from strangulating free 
governments who love the paths of peace rather than 
the highway of warfare.” “These super-patriots, 
who would have us leave our coasts unprotected, our 
homes the prey of vandals, and our women and chil- 
dren the defenseless prizes of the invader, in order to 
exemplify a ‘higher law,’ a ‘nobler way,’ a ‘loftier 
principle’—in short, what they ignorantly call ‘Jesus’ 
way of life’—these super-patriots fall as far short of the 
example of our Lord’s sacrifice upon the Tree of Cal- 
vary as the heavens are separated from the very bowels 
of the earth.” 

Here and there I detect what seems to me—more 
familiar with ‘‘vapid verbiage” than with “scientific 
reasoning’’—a slight flaw in the logic. For instance: 
“T am a defensivist because if we were not ready to 
protect ourselves our government would be over- 
thrown on the morrow by anarchists and revolution- 
ary communists, assisted by socialists, and then by 
the entire following of reds, vermillions, pinks and 
nondescripts.”” And a few lines below on the same 
page: “The only adequate defense program which our 
nation needs to-day is but an alert, intelligent ex- 
amination of the grounds of pacifism.” Again: 
“There are economic, ethnological and honorable 
reasons why wars have been waged,” and in the next 
paragraph, “But are not wars the result of absence of 
the love of God in the hearts of men?”’ 

In the eyes of the pacifist, according to Mr. Rocca, 
all soldiers are murderers. ‘Our loved ones who 
died nobly and gloriously upon the field of honorable 
battle were nothing other than murderers, apostates, 
and bloodthirsty savages.”” “Our pacifists tellus .. . 
that our boys were mere bloodthirsty murderers, 
unworthy of our memories.” ‘“‘If the pacifist be talk- 
ing to you on the ground of pure love for men, be not 
readily carried away by his sweet words. He is 
probably himself more than hazy on what the defini- 
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tion of true love for men is.” The only way, it ap- 
pears, to show respect for those who have died nobly 
on the field of battle is to send more men to die in the 
same way. To believe that the noblest monument 
mortals could build to all who have died in battle 
would be a solemn compact between the nations that 
there should be no more war indicates not only a 
“hazy” state of mind, but that the pacifist ‘‘has for- 
gotten the principles of logic and the method of God’s 
creation.” 

“In the Revolutionary War we fought for the 
holy cause of liberty. . . . This nation, born of the 
bloody struggle for the enjoyment of God-given priv- 
ileges, to-day harbors within its bosom those who 
would lacerate the breast that gave them warmth 
and renewed life. What ingratitude! What perfidy!” 
I show ingratitude to the memory of my great, great- 
grandfather who shivered and starved at Valley Forge, 
if I use the little influence I have to make a warless 
world. By the same “scientific reasoning” it must be 
that I am disloyal to the memory of another great, 
great-grandfather, who moved his family from Con- 
necticut to Vermont shortly before the Revolution, 
if I make the journey to Vermont by Pullman car or 
automobile instead of in a wagon drawn by oxen. | 

Do not get the idea that the “defensivists’”’ want 
war. “War is not our gospel. Peace is our goal. 
But war in a righteous cause, war in defense of family 
and country, war for the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion given to us by the Christian Church, war that 
Christ’s priceless heritage might not be destroyed 
from the earth, war for God as against His enemies, 
is not only our obligation as citizens but our sacred 
duty as Christians.’”” This sounds like “verbiage” to 
me, though it may not be “vapid,” but if it means: 
anything it must be that it is our duty to start a 
war occasionally in defense of civilization and the 
church, whether they have been attacked or not. 

On one point Mr. Rocca is not in entire agree- 
ment with the authors of “Pastors, Politicians, Paci- 
fists.” He says: ‘The pacifist, therefore, if he be 
truly anxious to herald in the millennium, must work 
within the church; he must uphold her hands and 
not vituperate her because the church has always 
been loyal to her nation and to her government.” 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Johns “vituperate”’ the church 
because she works for peace, which to them is dis- 
loyal to God and country. 

There is more, much more, that I wish I could 
quote. Any one who would like to read the entire 
address can obtain a copy of the pamphlet by writing 
to the organization which publishes it. And it seems 
hardly necessary to tell what organization that is. 
No one will need three guesses. “The Mary Penrose 
Wayne Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Fort Wayne, sought and obtained the 
rector’s permission to publish this address.” 

At one time I felt rather sorry for the Daughters. 
I thought they did not deserve al! the unpleasant noto- 
riety they are getting, that those in power just now 
did not truly represent the rank and file. But it 
seems more probable now that most of the members 
who have inherited the spirit of their Revolutionary 
ancestors have quietly withdrawn from the society 
as they saw the direction in which it was tending. 
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Ford Hall Forum’s Twenty Years 


Rolfe Cobleigh * 


eIOSTON’S Ford Hall Forum recently com- 

“| pleted its twentieth season with a notable 
banquet and a flood of tributes and good 
wishes from far and near, which constitute 
an SERRE vote of confidence and approval. 
Where would one find a single public enterprise which, 
in the midst of such times as the last twenty years 
have been, could maintain the principle of free speech 
on the most controversial issues of the day, and come 
through it all hailed with approval by the leaders of 
church and government, education and reform, labor 
and business, as Ford Hall Forum has done? 

It is significant that those who join in praise 
of this Forum and of its founder and director, Dr. 
George W. Coleman, include so many men and women 
whose leadership is recognized in so many important 
lines. 

One might doubt its vitality and effectiveness if 
it had no enemies. It has had its share. All through 
the years those who seek to restrict free speech, and 
are alarmed by radicals and radical views, have en- 
tered Ford Hall Forum upon their “black lists,” as 
they do to-day. Such recent lists read like an honor 
roll of great and distinguished names. Some of these 
opponents have spoken from pulpits, some from 
conservative business associations, and some from 
zealous patriotic organizations. Unless one under- 
stands and really believes in the principles of Ameri- 
can government one can hardly believe in the Ford 
Hall Forum. Our Federal Constitution guarantees 
free speech and every other principle for which Ford 
Hall Forum stands. That is probably the reason why 
President Coolidge sends an autograph letter of 
felicitation and good wishes for the twentieth anni- 
versary, and why Governor Alvan T. Fuller of Mas- 
sachusetts and Andrew J. Peters, ex-mayor of Boston 
and president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Roger Babson and Edwin D. Mead, Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Dean Roscoe Pound, Editors Claus of the 
Boston Transcript and Bullard of the Boston Herald, 
praise Ford Hall Forum ideals and the record it has 
made. 

The Ford Hall Forum is a shining example of the 
service of the church and the spirit of applied re- 
ligion in one of its most effective forms of social ex- 
pression. It is significant, indeed, that one of the 
most loyal and devoted of Christian laymen, backed 
by a religious society administering the funds of 
another outstanding Christian layman, should have 
established this forum and directed it for twenty years. 
Dr. George W. Coleman, president of Babson In- 
stitute, was trained in Christian Endeavor and the 
Baptist Church, early entered the business manage- 
ment of religious journalism and served as president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. As director of 
the Ford Hall Forum he has developed in it not only 
dignity and spiritual tone, freedom with proper re- 
straint, the democratic Pilgrim spirit—ever seeking 
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*‘more light’’—but also true Christian courtesy and 
a large degree of Christian brotherhood among the 
members of the Forum. 

Moreover, under his leadership, the aim and 
effect of the whole enterprise is to help to make a 
better world, which is certainly a major motive of 
the Christian religion. How well it has measured up 
to spiritual ideals without favor or prejudice to any 
creed or group is proved by the tributes which have 
poured in by the hundreds from all parts of America. 
There must be something remarkably praiseworthy 
to win hearty commendation, as Ford Hall Forum 
has done, from such leaders as the following: Cardinal 
O’Connell, Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, President Faunce of Brown, Rabbis Wise and 
Levi, Prof. David D. Vaughan, Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, President Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College, Miss Jane Addams, Prof. Edward A. Steiner, 
David Starr Jordon, Edwin Markham, Paul U. Kel- 
logg, Angelo Patri, John Dewey, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Bishop William F. Anderson, Bishop William Law- 
rence, and others. 

The twentieth Ford Hall Forum season closed 
with a great banquet on the evening of April 17. 
It was a high-tide year, with a notable succession of 
speakers upon the vital issues of the day, represent- 
ing widely different viewpoints. The question periods 
have been keen and searching, but always well con- 
trolled. The music has been surprisingly varied and 
choice—talented artists ranging the centuries and 
the world-wide sweep of composers—under the able 
leadership of Russell Cook. 

The Ford. Hall Folks, with a membership limit 
of 1,000, have had a waiting list, and have been en- 
thusiastic in support of the Forum, and in friendly 
social relations and eager discussions. Outstanding 
Boston people support the Forum through the Com- 
mittee of Citizens. Earnest friends give unmeasured 
time in the personal service of the fine cosmopolitan 
group of workers. | 

Soon after this season got under way Dr. Cole- 
man left on a tour around the world, and returned 
only in time to conduct the last Forum meeting and 
attend the twentieth anniversary banquet. He left 
the able and resourceful associate director, David K. 
Niles, at the helm. Mr. Niles proved an admirable 
leader, and met the problems and emergencies that 
arose wisely and well. A succession of distinguished 
men served as “‘guest chairmen” at the meetings. 

The banquet, with its record-breaking crowd, was 
a wonderful welcome home to Dr. Coleman, and 
praise of his services to and through the Forum rang 
in all the many stirring speeches, which also praised 
the Ford Hall Forum and its purposes. Its motto, 
“Let there be light,” its service as a free-speech plat- 
form, a “safety valve,” and as the mother of the 
modern open-forum movement, were emphasized. 
Five hundred forums, a majority in churches, have 
developed under the inspiration of Dr. Coleman and 
the influence of Ford Hall Forum, the banquet speak- 
ers affirmed. The largest of them is the one directed 
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by Dr. Robert S. Holmes, Baptist layman and fe- 
Two thousand 
people attend his forum meetings at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., in an auditorium built for the purpose. 

How typical of the forum movement in general 
and Ford Hall in particular was that line of banquet 
speakers, which included Jewish, Catholic and Protes- 
tant clergy, journalists, educators, a doctor, a lawyer 
and leaders of business and labor. Countee Cullen, 
the Negro poet, brought his tribute in eloquent verse. 
The Chicago opera singer, Miss Clara Shear, brought 
hers in sweet-voiced song. Edwin D. Mead, who 
spoke at the first Forum meeting, Feb. 23, 1908, was 
an honored guest and inspiring speaker. 

Reuben Lurie, editor of the Ford Hall Forum 
Bulletin, with gracious compliments, presented to 
Dr. Coleman a great book containing hundreds of 
testimonial letters in appreciation of the service of 
Dr. Coleman and the Forum. This was a surprise. 
Of course Dr. Coleman spoke, modestly giving gener- 
ous credit to his associates and all who have con- 
tributed to the success of the Forum. 

A census of the Ford Hall Forum crowd shows 
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that 34 per cent are foreign born, 57 per cent of foreign 
parentage, 57 per cent Christian, 29 per cent Jewish. 
Thousands of working people, lacking education, have 
been helped to education and good citizenship through 
the Forum. The message of Christian purpose and 
ideals has been given to thousands outside the church. 
Extremists and ill-informed of many types have 
learned tolerance, respect, democracy, brotherhood, 
open-minded desire for truth, social justice and re- 
form, with appreciation for music, drama and liter- 
ature. Patriotism, religion and morality are em- 
phasized, as well as the rights and the wrongs of labor 
and capital, and occasionally the “class struggle.” 

While giving a hearing to many men of many 
minds, the Forum is entirely independent and non- 
partisan. This is all highly creditable, not only to 
Dr. Coleman, but to the Forum sponsors, the Boston 
Baptist Social Union, and fittingly honors the 
memory of Daniel Sharp Ford, whose money built 
Ford Hall and made possible Ford Hill Forum. 

The Ford Hall Forum goes on into the century 
as one of the most needed, most useful and most 
approved agencies of American civilization. 


The Rareance of Another Pioneer 


VI. 


Destroying the Seminary 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


R B] years. Evidently the school was losing 
9) BS ground. The chief reasons were: (1) The 
aexi5]} supply of young men discharged from the 
Union Army, who desired more education, was ex- 
hausted. (2) The wave of high school building which 
had just swept over the state kept the young people 
in their home towns. (8) A policy of foolish economy 
on the part of the school board had resulted in the 
loss of its best teachers. Prof. Joseph Estabrook, a 
very remarkable man, who for over a dozen years 
had made the institution famous, found larger pay 
and opportunity in Saginaw. Professor Payne, my 
“intellectual father,’ who followed him, went to 
Adrian in 1869 for like reasons. Other members of 
our faculty were drawn away by similar influences. 
The superintendent during my senior year had been, 
in earlier life, a notable educator; but, having entered 
on a mental decline, a small salary secured him. 
Professor Pease, head of the musical department at 
the Normal, was dropped as our musical instructor, 
simply to save the small sum of $50! 

The man chiefly responsible for this ruinous policy 
was Charles Woodruff, a notable early settler, who 
had really founded the seminary and had dominated 
the school board for years. He was a remarkable 
scholar with still more remarkable peculiarities. He 
had long edited the one weekly newspaper of the town 
(Democratic), the Sentinel. He often dipped his 
pen in gall and wormwood, and the biting sarcasm of 
his editorials made them famous far and wide. As he 
grew old, he became conservative and penurious. 
The other members of the board represented a grow- 
ing feeling that too much money was being spent for 
higher education. 


My class realized that no adequate music was 
in sight for Commencement, Professor Pease having 
been dropped. We sent a committee before the 
board to demand that it secure the University Glee 
Club from Ann Arbor to provide music for that oc- 
casion. This was grudgingly voted. Then we heard 
that, to pay for the club, an admission of ten cents 
would be charged. This made the members of the 
class very angry. We went as a class before the board, 
and, metaphorically speaking, shook our fists in their 
faces, declaring, ‘“That would be illegal and shameful 
and rather than be a party to a ten cent show, we 
should refuse to graduate!”’ Public sentiment was 
aroused and the board surrendered. 

Melleyille A. Kellogg, somewhat older than I, 
was a classmate very dear to me. He was a sedate 
youth with refined manners and a noble character. 
Not so eloquent as our class orator, who became 
notable as Judge Thomas Burke and was long the 
chief citizen of the state of Washington, not so popular 
as my chum the handsome Quaker lad, Jimmy 
Bassett, not so mature in mind as Nellie Regal (older 
than most of us), who married Professor Davis, for 
many years head of the University Library at Ann 
Arbor. But Kellogg had a finely developed intellect 
and a most lovable spirit. He taught for a few years, 
became an Episcopal minister, and died young, a 
victim of tuberculosis. 

While Kellogg and I were having a good-by visit 
after Commencement, we discussed sorrowfully the 
decadent condition of the seminary and agreed that 
something ought to be done. But what? We 
finally decided that we would write some articles and 
have them published anonymously in the Commercial, 
a Republican weekly newspaper in violent opposition 
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to{the Sentinel, recently started by Charles R. Patti- 
son. Heand Woodruff disliked each other very much. 
I knew Pattison slightly and felt sure that he would 
welcome and publish anything aimed at Woodruff, 
whose acid rhetoric was too much for him. This he 
agreed todo. Our plan was this: Kellogg would write 
an apparent defense of the board’s policy of “economy,” 
going to such absurd extremes as to make their ac- 
tions ridiculous. In answering him in the next issue 
of the paper, I would expose his weak points and 
denounce the unwise policy of the board. Kellogg 
went home the next day and left me to manage the 
enterprise. He was to sign his articles “Economy,” 
and I was to use the letter “C.” 

Kellogg’s first article appeared July 16. It wasa 
skilful piece of ridicule, really criticising the penuri- 
ous policy of the board, but thinly disguised with 
commendation. I answered it in the next issue (July 
23) strongly condemning the actions of the board. 
These articles led to vigorous discussion throughout 
the town. I felt highly complimented by having my 
article attributed to the Hon. Sullivan M. Cutcheon, 
formerly a member of the seminary faculty and then 
one of the leading lawyers of the state. But while 
not writing my article, Mr. Cutcheon, stirred by our 
contributions, did have a long letter in the next issue 
of the Commercial (sighed ‘‘Citizen’’), in which he 
criticised the board. My attack drew the fire of Mr. 
Woodruff and his reply in the Sentinel was vitriolic. 

In the following issue of the Commercial (July 30), 
I published an extended criticism of Woodruff’s de- 
fense of the board, free from abuse, but, as it seemed 
to me, convincing inits arguments. In the same 
paper was printed a letter from Professor Pease of the 
Normal, in which he explained why he had been 
dropped from the faculty of the seminary, and his 
statement set the board in a bad light. These and 
other facts showed how deep an impression we had 
made upon the people of the town. 

Kellogg’s second article appeared in the next issue 
of the Commercial (Aug. 6), in which he presented 
what we had planned to be the climax of our attack. 
He there advocated at some length (going into de- 
tails) a plan far more economical than the past policy 
of the board, namely: to discontinue the high school 
department of the seminary and send the students of 
that grade to the Normal, the city paying their tui- 
tion. He figured out and emphasized what the sav- 
ing would be to the taxpayers. We expected that 
such a proposition would so offend the pride of the 
people of Ypsilanti that they would rise up and con- 
demn the penurious policy of the board. We felt cer- 
tain that a suggestion so absurd would be instantly 
and vigorously denounced. 

My reply to this outrageous proposition (a column 
and a half long and conspicuous in location on the 
editorial page) was published August 18. In recently 
reading that article, I felt (pardon the egotism) that 
it was a very creditable performance for a lad only a 
little over nineteen years old. My aim was to show 
that such a policy would destroy the seminary, bring 
to naught the labors and hopes of its founders and 
disgrace the city. I tried to prod the pride of the 
people into action and also defend the wisdom of a 
liberal support of higher education. I also pointed out 


that such a policy would injure the Normal, while it 
would not give the young people of the town just the 
training that they needed. 

It was a great satisfaction to my boyish vanity as 
I moved about the city, standing on street corners or 
in stores, to overhear prominent men discuss the 
matters presented in our articles; especially gratify- 
ing to listen to the praises of my last contribution 
and note the surmises respecting its authorship, at- 
tributing it to some of the leading people of the city. 
But the secret was well kept. 

When the school meeting came in September, 
the large hall of the seminary was crowded as never 
before at such gatherings, and prominent citizens 
indulged in a hot discussion with many references to 
our articles. Mr. Pattison printed the next day in 
the Commercial a long editorial, referring to my ar- 


guments and urging the new board to adopt a wiser’ 


and more liberal policy. ; 

But, alas, we had overshot the mark. As a 
general law, Providence kindly overrules our mistakes 
and brings good out of evil. However, in this case, 
what we intended as help to the seminary contributed 
to its temporary ruin. Many people took Kellogg’s 
ridiculous proposition for wisdom, and in a few 
months the academic department was closed and the 
city students were sent to the Normal. Ignoble greed 
for low taxes was stronger than love for the old semi- 
nary and interest in higher education. For two years 
no classes were graduated. When the people became 
ashamed of their folly, it was too late. Lost ground 
could not be recovered and in 1878 there was only one 
graduate! More than a dozen years later, Superin- 
tendent Austin George began his successful campaign 
of reconstruction, and now the Ypsilanti high school 
is one of the best in Michigan. 

On June first, 1926, I returned to Ypsilanti, 
almost sixty years after my arrival there. I enjoyed 
walking the old paths at the sunset of life. The house, 
half way from the Huron River to the seminary 
(Cross and Huron Streets), where I first saw Pro- 
fessor Payne, is dilapidated and fast falling into ruin. 
The low, small brick building next to it where Pattison 
published the Commercial is a dingy grocery. But my 
inner eye saw nothing of this outward grime and de- 
cay. It saw only the aureole of memory, more bril- 
lant than the glory of the western sky, within which 
shone the benignant face of Professor Payne, beloved 
teacher and friend, while I saw myself through the 
window as a lad bending over a high desk engaged in 
my first proof-reading! 

For many weeks, how good it was, at the close 
of the day, and near the close of life, to walk slowly 
past these shrines and renew contact with all the 
dear things of my student days: hear the voices of 
lips now silent and see the smiles of eyes long closed, 
and also recall the incidents in that lowly building 
where my humble literary life began. 

(Next week: “Only a Step from a Prison Cell.’’) 


* * * 


Honor must grow out of humility; freedom must grow out 
of discipline; sure conquest must be born of heavy struggles; 
righteous joy out of pure tears; true strength out of the true 
knowledge of our own weakness; sound peace of mind out of 
sound contrition.—Charles Kingsley. 
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The Work of Henry Murphy in the Near East 


Emily Nott Ober * 


PP=EGIN a mud bank bordering the Mediterranean 
e y ) Sea, on the coast of Syria, squats perhaps 
p the newest and strangest city in that or any 

Oi} other part of the world. 


A 
Ce 


upon it from an airplane one would hardly distinguish 


Looking down 


it from the surrounding hard-baked mud! No high 
towers, no church steeples, no trees, no building loftier 
than another; just a few acres of conglomerate dwell- 
ings huddled close together. 

We think of the great World War as having been 
fought in Belgium and France, forgetting that these 
eastern countries were bloody battle-grounds for 
many weary months, with British, Arabs, French, 
Germans, Turks, battling for possession. 

When at last the Turk was driven out of these 
lands, over which he had ruled supreme for centuries, 
into his northern domains, their rulers took counsel 
together, deciding that they wanted this much of their 
dominion for themselves. “Turkey for the Turks,” 
just as some of us in America talk about ‘America 
for Americans 100 per cent.” Still living in Turkey 
were many Greeks and Armenians, people who had 
been there longer than the Turks themselves, but who 
had kept their own nationality mainly because they 
would not give up the Christian religion, which they 
prized more than the privileges that might have been 
granted them had they been willing to become Moslem. 
No time was given these people to arrange their af- 
fairs, pack up their possessions and make an orderly 
exit; they must leave at once, taking only what they 
could carry with them. 

That great numbers of people could accomplish 
a journey under such conditions without much hard- 
ship was impossible. Over snowy mountain ranges, 
through mountain passes through which victorious 
armies had gone for generations, lying on the decks 
of ships, families separated, many dying of grief and 
exposure, some 80,000 survivors finally reached Beirut, 
Syria. Here was assigned to them a portion of land 
on the outskirts of the city for a temporary camping 
ground. 

During the winter months rain falls in Syria, 
turning the hard baked earth into slimy mud, causing 
much suffering from cold and wet, as fuel is too scarce 
to permit its use for anything but the meagerest 
amount of cooking. Summer quickly succeeds win- 
ter, with intense burning sunlight. Pools of water 
then become breeding places for malarial mosquitoes. 

So the next task for these immigrants was to 
provide shelter for themselves. With no money for 
carpenter hire, nor for lumber or brick or mortar, 
discarded old boards, old packing cases, drift-wood 
picked up on the beach, five gallon oil cans left behind 
in large quantity by the army, burlap bagging, any 
sort of adaptable stuff, were used to build the most 
grotesque collection of huts man ever saw. A pitiful 
city, but the same beautiful blue bay, the same 
snow-clad Lebanon hills and mountains, were theirs 
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to enjoy as did another group of people in the city 
who viewed them from the campus of one of the finest 
universities of the Hast. 

As time went on the patchwork huts took on a 
bit of homelikeness. Most of them were still one-room 
dwellings, mud floored, a raised platform at one end 
forming sleeping quarters, where rugs for beds, rolled 
up in the daytime, were spread at night; but an am- 
bitious, rather rickety balcony, a bit of window glass, 
a fine rug, or embroidered curtain, telling of by-gone 
prosperity, appearing showed an unconquerable spirit. 

One sees no beggary. Women stand in groups 
looking after their children, hands ever busy with their 
spindles; in narrow alleys men sell food stuffs, make 
shoes, hammer old tin cans into household utensils, 
weave a coarse material for clothing. The educated 
teach school. Church services are carried on in a 
home made building. Decent, self-respecting com- 
munity living. 

While Syria gave homes and protection to Ar- 
menians, it remained for America, rich, almost un- 
touched by war, to provide means for sustaining life. 
The best that was done was in sending, through the 
Near East Relief, young men and women to carry on 
the work begun by Americans living in Beirut, who 
now found the task too great for their limited numbers. 

Food, clothing, medicines, clinics for the sick, 
were great necessities. Fatherless and motherless 
children must be placed in orphanages, the babies to 
old Sidon, their home being called “Birds’ Nest,” 
older boys northward around the bay to Antillas, older 
girls around the bay and up into the hills where, in 
an old, rather gloomy monastery, they were able 
to pay for their lodging and scant food by working 
at rug making. 

After a few years, the severest wants being sup- 
plied, work, food, clothing, orphanage training in 
trades, Near East workers found another problem 
confronting them—how to hold together boys and 
girls who, coming to the city from the protected life, 
few of them over sixteen years old, found themselves 
drifting into the overcrowded refugee city, to live 
among their own people. To meet this need a large 
barracks-like hut was erected as headquarters for 
social activities. An American, Mr. Murphy, was 
placed in charge, as adviser and friend to the Ar- 
menian young men to whom is given over the Wel- 
fare League as “‘their’’ League to carry on. 

One evening, while visiting Beirut, we were 
invited to attend the second anniversary of the 
League. The large room was filled to capacity and 
more than capacity. Window sills piled with boys, 
rafters full of boys, benches, without backs, crowded 
with mothers and children, older boys and men, girls 
from Ghazir, girls from the city—a noisy, eager crowd 
until order was called for the program. Then, as* 
with all Armenian audiences, all was attention. 

A young Armenian, now studying at the uni- 
versity, as president of the League, presided with 
dignity. Through an interpreter we learned that he 
was impressing it upon his audience that the League 
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was theirs, that they must stand by it and by each 
other; America had given this opportunity for service, 
America was trusting them to make good, therefore 
they must in gratitude uphold its standards. 

A boys’ band played Armenian music, also 
American music. We all rose to sing ‘America.’ 
Girls who had come down from Ghazir in a large 
truck sang the chants of their country, their faces 
showing strong emotion as memories of happier days 
came with the singing. After more speeches it was 
announced that some of the young people had a sur- 
prise to offer. A curtain back of the stage was drawn 
aside disclosing a remarkably well designed and 
posed tableau, the subject being, “Before the Coming 
of Our League.” 

A group of boys and girls, supposedly graduated 
from orphanages, sat about in dejected attitudes with 
drooping bodies, vacant eyes, dreaming of happy or- 
phanage days full of activity. The curtain, drawn 
again, brought forth applause from the audience. 
Again the same boys and girls, but now fully alert, 
happy expressions, busily reading, working out car- 
pentry problems, boys in scout uniform building a 
camp-fire, girls making their dresses, or learning to 
use a hand loom. One felt the sincerity of their feel- 
ing for the League. 

On still another day we found ourselves lured by 
the refugee city. We wandered up and down its 
alleys, fascinated by the variety and ingenuity of its 
houses, watching the artisans at their trades, exchang- 
ing smiles in place of words with women and children, 
coming upon a lot of schoolboys at their out-door 
setting up drill, finally deciding to make the Welfare 
League another visit. Losing our bearings, we were 
unable to find any trace of it. How to ask directions! 
Saying “‘Welfare League” to every man, woman and 
child we met yielded no response. With much shak- 
ing of heads and repeating something that sounded 
more or less like “Welfare League,” our request was 
passed along from person to person, but with no re- 
sult. Sudden inspiration came to us. “We want Mr. 
Murphy,” said we, loudly and distinctly, as one al- 
ways speaks to foreigners, only this time we were the 
foreigners. Instant animation! The whole place 
awoke to the magic of the name. “‘Meesterra Mor- 
phee, Meesterra Morphee!”’ As many voices rose to 
the cry a small boy was commandeered, amid great 
excitement, to act as our guide to the League Building. 

Daylight showed a long barracks-like building, 
a few acres of baked mud surrounding it. Children 
everywhere! . Bare toes were endlessly kicking rather 
worse-for-wear footballs, squatting boys and girls 
played at marbles, kites soared aloft out over the 
blue sea, each boy who held a string eagerly striving 
to outdistance another’s kite. 

Speaking of kites, “thereby hangs a tale.’”” Bam- 
boo for frames could be found in plenty, skillful fin- 
gers fashioned them, but strings!—these cost money 
and money is not abundant in a refugee camp. Sum- 
mer had arrived, and when summer arrives in Syria 
it comes to stay. What further use for sweaters and 
wool stockings? One boy raveled these garments, 
tied together the pieces, and behold! a perfectly good 
kite string, though rather weak in spots. The idea 
spread like fire on a prairie. Sweaters and stockings 
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were rapidly being converted into something more 
useful when some wise elder found it out. A kind 
friend who realized that string was cheaper than wool, 
presented the League with a quantity of it and the 
fun proceeded. Likewise at Antillas, a boy discovered 
that the seats of trousers are intended as football 
covers for worn out balls, underwear being all suf- 
ficient for summer. This piece of poor economy was 
all too quickly, in the boy’s estimation, “nipped in 
the bud.” 

Near the entrance of the hut, on this afternoon, 
stood Mr. Murphy, a slender, boyish figure, a firm, 
pointed chin, mouth and eyes ready to express ap- 
preciation or rebuke, as necessary. As he stood talk- 
ing with us, up came a small boy who made some, to 
us, unintelligible sounds. The boy was promptly 
swung into the air, and in a twinkling landed on his 
feet again. Still talking, Mr. Murphy interrupted 
himself time and again to respond to “Meesterra 
Morphee,” ‘‘Meesterra Morphine,” or to some other 
variation of his name. 

Responding to one boy, we saw the firm mouth 
tighten. ‘“‘What was the matter?’ we asked. “I 
don’t think that boy was telling: me the truth. He 
keeps coming saying that he has been discharged, and 
I find out that he has discharged himself. I am try- 
ing to find out whether he is avoiding work or if he 
has not been placed in work that interests him enough 
to stick by it.” A fine-looking boy stood about ac- 
companied by a little brother. ‘That boy,” said 
Mr. Murphy, ‘always has that baby in tow. He 
makes no intimates, he never plays games. I am try- 
ing to find out why.” 

In the hut groups were making kites, weaving 
baskets, women were picking over remnants of cloth- 
ing which might be pieced together. One small 
boy’s trousers, we noticed, comprised eight pieces of 
unrelated material. Patched clothing was much in 
evidence, but no ragged garments. In one corner of 
the hut is a workshop. Here is sent broken furniture 
to be mended by boys trained in carpentry. 

Finding jobs, teaching good sportsmanship in 
play, providing a place for entertainment for sorrow- 
stricken people, giving encouragement, advice or 
admonition, are some of Mister Murphy’s jobs. 

The refugee camp will soon be a thing of the 
past, as the government and Near Hast Relief are 
completing plans to place the people on the land, but 
America must stand by a little longer until these 
boys and girls, too young to be left adrift in an East- 
ern city, have prospered sufficiently to have homes 
of their own. They work hard for small wages, many 
of them assuming the support of some old person or 
invalid. These boy wage earners could often increase 
their earnings if provided with tools, which would 
make them independent workmen. With a bare 
existing wage, saving for tools is impossible. 

The League in Beirut stands for Brotherhood. 
Can we help make this brotherhood extend around 


the world? 
* * * 


“Tn faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity; 
All must be false that thwart the one great end; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend.”’ 
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It Is Written Again 


Robert Whitaker 


m|NE of my old teachers when I was in the 
Wi Divinity School at Newton Center, Mass., 
forty years ago, was Dr. Heman Lincoln, 

#] who could write as clearly and charmingly 
as he could talk. ‘Dr. Lincoln said once in my hear- 
ing, when he was discussing a famous German philos- 
opher whose style is very obscure, that in his opinion if 
a man did not say a thing plainly it was because he 
had not really thought it out clearly. With this 
saying I had then a great deal of sympathy, and have 
yet, though I do not think that it always holds. 
There are some things that are easily said, just as 
there are some things that are easily done. And 
there are some things a man thinks which lie almost 
too deep for words, which he feels deeply but has 
never been able to say so as to quite satisfy himself. 
He “feels his way” as he talks, and hopes that what 
he says poorly may get the idea over to some one 
who will say it better. 

In some such mood I wrote my former article 
for the Christian Leader, entitled, ‘Universalism 
and Christian Realism.” I had tried out the idea 
on two or three other papers, so far as the “realism” 
was concerned. John Haynes Holmes, indeed, 
published in Unity, three or four years ago, a series of 
five articles of mine on the same subject, which I gave 
the simple title, ““The New Evangelism,” and which 
he received with such a warm letter of editorial ap- 
preciation that I felt I had said the thing clearly 
enough to be understood. Just one man wrote me, a 
workingman in New York City, and his letter repaid 
me for the whole five articles, so did he show his 
sympathetic understanding of what is to me the 
very heart of the message men and women need to- 
day. I think the rest must have wondered what I 
meant, but they did not even show enough interest to 
ask me. The only man who asked me, by word of 
mouth, was a quick-witted young minister, one who 
is as a son to me and does indeed share my blood 
stream, and I found it almost impossible to tell him. 
Sometimes I think that this word of mine will have to 
wait for understanding until a new order of life proves 
to us that the need of our age is, or was, not so much 
high ideals and great ideals, for we have lots of these, 
but certain social material adjustments which will 
allow our ideas and our ideals to mean something 
more than sound. 

But let me try again to state as briefly and 
simply as I can the thing which has come to mean so 
much to me. And let me thank “I. G.’”’ of Marshall, 
Texas, for having’ twice called me to book for not 
saying it more plainly the first time. Also let me 
thank the Editor, if he can find room for this writing, 
for giving me room again, and add that one reason I 
have not written earlier was that he has so much good 
stuff in his columns I did not like to take his space 
from other folks. Yet I know that what I want to 
say is worth while, whether I say it so as to be un- 
derstood of all or not. 

Saying it to Universalists, I call attention to the 
fact that one reason Universalism does not attract 


more people to-day is that the point of emphasis has 
shifted. We are not so much interested now in what 
God will do with us after death as we are in what we 
are doing with ourselves before death. Things are 
so awry here that we are less moved to defend God 
against the idea that He has a hell for us hereafter 
than we are to wonder whether we can believe in 
Him in the face of so much that happens now and 
here. 

And why are things so awry? Is it for lack of 
good ideas and high ideals? We know it is not. 
The world has had thinkers for centuries, as it has 
had saints also for centuries. Why so little progress 
that we can seriously discuss whether the world is 
actually on the mend? 

May it not be that we make too much of ideas 
and ideals, rather than too little, and not enough of 
the things by which we live every day? Men do 
not eat ideas. Nor do they wear ideas. Nor do 
they keep out rain and cold with ideas. Even the 
ideas themselves come to us by way of sound and 
sight, folks who live in physical bodies using physical 
organs to say them, or paper and pen, pencil, or 
machine, to write them. In other words, it is in our 
relations to things physical, material, that we live. 
And, what is more important, it is in our relations to 
things, material things like land, tools, money, that 
we show how much we are willing to let other folks 
live. We may “brother” and “sister” them in 
words, dealing with ideas and ideals, but the test is 
what we do to them in what belongs of right to all, 
in land, tools, and the means to live. 

Now this is not just a question between man 
and man, because our use of land, tools, and credit, 
or money, is a social use, a wide-spread and closely- 
knit system. I do not mean by system something 
somebody has made up, but rather something that 
has grown up. It is this body of social use that. has 
been growing for thousands of years which has to do 
with how much our words mean when we talk nice 
things to each other. Once this social use allowed a 
few folks to own a lot of other folks, actually own 
their bodies as slaves. Folks talked brotherhood then, 
but the kind of ownership that went on made brother- 
hood mean less than Jesus meant by it. Yet talk did 
not overthrow slavery. There came the machine, 
and men found that they could make more out of 
each other by owning the tools with which other 
folks had to work than by owning them, so the more 
profitable way of doing it pushed the less profitable 
way of doing it out of the road. 

Now some of you will be shying, and saying that 
I am talking something that has a bad name. But I 
am not talking for a theory, I am talking about facts, 
every-day facts. And what I want to know is how 
much more Universalists are helping folks to under- 
stand these facts than are the fundamentalists, say? 
Indeed I suggested, as being something of a man 
of books myself, that Unitarians and Universalists 
and other liberals are a little more given to getting off 
in the air than are some of the less cultured sects. 
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And folks do not live in ideas, not even so much as 
they live in feelings. So the churches which are most 
material in their theology, that shout and sing about 
“the blood,” for example, and, if I may say it thus 
roughly, meaning no unkindness, the churches that 
give the “biggest emotional kick”, get most of the 
people, although they do no more than the “nicer” 
churches to set things right as to how we are going to 
deal with each other in regard to land, tools, and 
other material things. When folks were interested 
in what “hell’’ was waiting them on the other side of 
death, or whether God was made up of one “‘person”’ 
or three, they could get excited over the Universalist 
or Unitarian controversy. They can not now. 
Those who go to church now want either a nice, re- 
fined sort of intellectual entertainment, or else they 
want an emotional “kick” that will make them forget 
the hard deal they had during the week, because other 
folks had the inside grip on their jobs and their 
living. ; 

So I do not agree at all with those who say that 
we are “too material,’ or “materialistic.” I think 
the trouble is that we are too much in the air, making 
too much of sounds and ideas, instead of dealing 
straight with each other on the ground. This is what 
I mean by Christian Realism. And I think Uni- 
versalists run off after sounds and abstractions so 
much that, having no great emotional kick to fall 
back upon, the folks who go to church these days see 
no reason for taking their rather tasteless fine dis- 
cussions of old issues, but would rather go where there 
are bigger crowds, finer buildings, better church or- 


gans, and more of ‘‘the word made flesh,” if I may put 
it that way. 

There is much more I could say, but perhaps I 
have said enough, and said it plainly enough, for this 
time. Universalism, as I have known it, is less “‘high- 
brow” than Unitarianism, more sympathetic with 
every-day folks in every-day terms. But its fight 
is too much an “‘after-death” fight. Its word against 
the old-time hell has had weight, .and success, more 
than most of the Orthodox will admit. There are 
reasons I can not discuss here, but which I would 
like to talk about another time, for the wave of Billy 
Sundayism and fundamentalism which seems to make 
so much of hell yet. Universalism needs to go on, 
as I see it, if I may say it who am of another house- 
hold of faith, to go on to deal with the hell that most 
concerns us to-day, and to deal with this hell not in 
the way of nice ideas and ideals, but in the way of 
showing folks what our land laws, and our machines, 
and our piled-up millions taken from labor are doing 
to us. The churches are not too materialistic, ex- 
cept as they emphasize the material for themselves, 
wanting more expensive corner lots, bigger houses of 
worship, more costly organs, well-dressed congrega- 
tions, and big collections, and wanting these things 
for themselves more than they want common com- 
forts for common folks. The trouble even here is not 
that these things are material, it is that they are 
gotten too often without regard to the ways in which 
the poor are robbed of their material rights. A New 
Evangelism is needed, the evangelism of a Christian 
Materialism. Have I said it plainly enough now? 


Problems of the Small Sunday School 


I. Estimating the Task 
A. Gertrude Earle 


Y doesn’t somebody write something 
about the small Sunday school? Some- 
body is about to try to do it. But before 
any discussion of religious education can 
meet the needs of workers with small groups, these 
workers must rid themselves of certain obsessions. 
If one reads books or attends classes or listens to ad- 
dresses with the mental attitude, “Ours is such a small 
school, we can’t do any of these things,” his ears will 
be deaf and his eyes blind to new ideas. Or if one 
allows himself to think, “Our school is so small the 
task is not worth any special effort or study,”’ his case 
is even more hopeless. 

The present writer has worked for more than a 
quarter of a century in schools properly called small 
Sunday schools, and is writing out of experience and 
not from theory. If you who read these words are a 
worker in a small school—one whose membership is 
fifty or less—there are three things to get clearly in 
mind before reading farther. 

The small Sunday school is not exceptional. One 
third of the schools included in the General Sunday 
School Association have a membership of fifty or less. 
An experienced interdenominational worker says that 
in the Middle West and the South, the prevailing type 
of school is of that size. Workers who struggle with 


the problems of the small school do not face a difficult 
task alone. 

A school for religious education can be small only 
in numbers. Its task is always a big one. Some of us 
talk so much about “how few we are’ that the in- 
feriority complex colors everything we do and often 
hinders real accomplishment. The souls of our few 
pupils are intrinsically as valuable as if the group 
were larger. To give to one girl or boy a religious 
faith that will endure through life’s testing is an 
achievement whose value can not be over-estimated. 
One loyal Universalist may save our church in some 
critical hour. One world-minded citizen may change 
the course of history in some great crisis. The small 
school has the chance of producing these important 
people. Its task is a big one. Again, it is the Sun- 
day school that keeps alive the teaching function of 
the church. Without a teaching hour and a teach- 
ing organization, a church hardly deserves its name. 
Let us not undervalue the work of even the smallest 
Sunday school. 

The same principles of psychology and pedagogy 
apply in the small school as in the larger group. It is 
indeed impossible to organize a small school with 
sixteen or more grades, but it is also impossible to 
teach effectively unless the work is adapted to the 
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age of the pupils. A small school can not have pri- 
mary, junior and intermediate departments, but it 
does have primary, junior, and intermediate pupils, 
and, in some fashion or other, their needs must be 
met. A small-school can not give big gifts to mis- 
sions and philanthropy, but it can and must teach 
the missionary and philanthropic spirit. Nothing 
so surely keeps a school small as the ‘“‘we need it all 
at home’”’ spirit. 

The first problem of the small school is to think 
big. To think in terms of big living—intelligent 
about religion yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; 
understanding others; sympathetic to all the world; 
co-operating with the whole church and the whole 
human race in the building of the kingdom of God. 
If we once see the bigness of our task, it will be com- 
paratively easy to find ways of administration and 
organization. But thinking big requires effort. It 
means stretching our field of vision, pushing out our 
horizon, jolting ourselves out of ruts. It can never be 
done by those who say, ““We’ve never done it that 
way,” nor by those whose firmest conviction is that 
their school is too small to do anything new. 

The superintendent receives a suggested program 
from headquarters, but he is sure in advance that his 
small school can not use it. ‘We have so few work- 


” 


ers.” Yet it would take only one boy to read the 
prayer it gives, and a school accustomed to the read- 
ing of book prayers every Sunday would be surprised 
and probably impressed. It would take only three 
voices to give the special items described, and those 
three pupils would take a new interest in church 
school. That boy who is learning to mimeograph in 
the commercial course at high school could make 
copies enough for the whole school of:a new respon- 
sive reading. It might be the first step toward his 
qualifying as superintendent. 

Are we so sure that the real reason for not doing 
things is because we have so few workers? Or is it 
because it is so much easier to use the conventional 
ways than to devise new ones? 

We need to think big about ourselves. “I am 
only one,” we say, but often it is only one that is needed 
if that one is progressive, alert, ready to try new 
things. We need to think big about others in the 
church. One reason many people have not helped 
in the church school is that they have never seen the 
task as worth time and effort. 

This is the challenge to the worker in the small 
school. See your task as a big one. Make yourself 
equal to it. Reveal the bigness to others that they 
may see in it value and opportunity. 


Campaign Revitalizes the Church 
W. H. Skeels 


The folks in Herkimer are no different from the folks in 
Dallas or Dowagiac or Durham. Human nature and the charac- 
teristic moods of human conduct are pretty much the same 
wherever you find them. When I came to Herkimer fifteen 
months ago the church was not dead, but it was in articulo mortis. 
More than one-third of the families connected with the organiza- 
tion were not represented at the morning service, and many of 
them not represented at any other service, either on Sunday or 
week days. I did the regular parish work for a year, with these 
conditions prevailing, all the time becoming more and more 
thoroughly acquainted with the situation and more and more 
thoroughly determined that something must be done to remedy 
an impossible situation. 

During the summer vacation I considered every possible 
solution and turned every available plan over and over in my 
mind, until at last as a result of my deliberations I decided on a 
three months ‘‘Come to Church Campaign.”’ I made up my mind 
that a ‘‘Come to Church” Sunday or a “Go to Church’”’ Sunday 
was not worth the time and effort spent on it, for the reason that 
it did not last long enough to have any lasting benefit. I decided 
on a “‘Come to Church” campaign rather than a “‘Go to Church” 
campaign, because I thought the psychology of the invitation 
better than that of the command. 

The first week of September I called together the heads of 
every department in the church. I invited them to come to my 
house for a dinner at 6.30 o’clock in the evening, telling them 
simply that I had something I wished to talk over with them. 
After dinner I took them entirely into my confidence, told them 
of the large number of families not represented at church, ex- 
plained my’ plan and asked their co-operation. 

I next called together my official board and laid the whole 
matter before them. I asked them for a special appropriation 
to cover the estimated cost of advertising in the local daily, 
window ecards, etc. I had no difficulty in securing their co-opera- 
tion, and with this approval of the plan I went to work. I out- 
lined a series of sermons for the three months, sermons that 
would culminate at a certain point and, as I felt, bring certain 


desired messages to my people. I arranged for special music 
each Sunday. I appointed a special committee of two persons, 
in addition to the regular ushers, to be at the door each Sunday, 
the teams taking turns so that no team would be called upon to 
serve more than three Sundays, to extend a special welcome to 
new comers or old comers who were not regular in attendance. 
I called together twenty-four of my best workers and asked 
them to go out in teams of twos and make special calls on such 
persons as I might designate. I prepared a card representing 
each family whose interest I desired to gain, and on this card I 
gave such information as I thought would be of use to the call- 
ing team. These cards were distributed among the twelve 
teams, each team being allowed to signify which cards they 
preferred to take. The teams were asked to report to me at the 
earliest opportunity in order that other steps might be taken in 
case their efforts failed. Window cards were printed and placed 
in nearly every store window. These set forth the time and 
purpose of the campaign and extended an invitation to all to be 
present. A liberal advertising space was contracted for in the 
local daily for each Saturday evening. Members of the con- 
gregation were asked to take window cards home and put them 
in their front windows throughout the residential district. Sun- 
day school pupils were urged to come to the morning service 
and bring their parents, where parents were not in the habit of 
attending. Circular letters were sent to all members of the con- 
gregation telling of the campaign and asking the assistance and 
co-operation of every person old and young. 
My Dear Friends: 
' The summer is past and gone and we stand to-day 
on the threshold of another season of activity in our 
church work. I hope that you feel as I do, that the 
church does not exist simply as an institution that has 
survived from the past, but that it is a vital and neces- 
sary part of the life of to-day, capable of performing 
a great service in the community if we each and all do 
our share to make it stronger and better. 
I pledge you to do my level best this year, to give to 
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the church the best there is in me, to reserve or withhold 
nothing that could possibly aid in building up and 
strengthening its work. But the success of my efforts 
depends to a very considerable extent upon your atti- 
tude, your co-operation and your sympathy. If we can 
thus work together I feel sure we can go forward to 
success. What can you do? 

First of all, be in your place at the regular services. 
Put aside your weekly tasks and activities and make 
Sunday a day of worship. Will you help me to this 
extent? 

Secondly, take part in as many as possible of the 
activities of the church, and let the spirit of love that 
was in Jesus Christ be in you to the end that your faith 
may be expressed in your daily life and work. Will you 
help me to this extent? 

Third, think of the church as the dearest thing in 
your life, a comfort in sorrow, a help in strength and a 
companion in joy, and let your attitude toward it be 
according to this thought. In this way we can each 


help the other. 
W. H. Skeels. 


My assistant and myself both redoubled our calling efforts. 
I tried in my sermons to show the great value of attending the 
services of the church. I talked church on the street and in the 
homes of my people, in stores and barber shops, and indeed 
wherever I found opportunity without making myself offensive 


to my fellow townspeople. 
The results of this campaign were immediate and effective. 
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The first Sunday the congregation jumped about twenty per cent. 
The next week the jump was up to fifty per cent. There were 
those who said it would not last. I replied, ‘‘We are not started 
on this thing yet. Wait and see.’’ There was a steady increase 
from the first to the last, with the single exception of one very 
stormy Sunday when the congregation dropped back to that of 
the second week. The calling teams continued their work. I 
put forth my best efforts. Nothing spectacular was attempted 
at the Sunday services, no high pressure methods, but people 
were urged for their own good and for the good of the town to 
attend church. Still the percentage of increase went up. Each 
Saturday evening the space in the daily paper made its appeal to 
“Come to Church.’’ ‘Sixty, seventy per cent gain. Old timers 
who had not been to church since my pastorate began were 
found in their pews. New friends appeared and new faces were 
noticed in the Sunday school. The whole church was being 
benefited. Seventy-five per cent gain in the morning congrega- 
tion. ‘The thing is a success,’’ people began to say. “This is 
not a revival, it is a revitalizing,’’ others declared. 

The primary result sought in the beginning was an increase 
of at least fifty per cent in the morning congregation. At the 
close of the campaign the high water mark of ninety per cent 
had been reached and the end is not yet in sight. Indications 
are that 100 per cent will be reached before the winter is past. 

And the best part of it all is that the gain is holding up. So 
far as I can see there is no indication of a “letting down’? with 
the end of the campaign.—Church Management: A Journal of 
Parish Administration. Published monthly by the Church World 
Press, Inc. Cleveland, Ohio. $2.50 per year. 


The New Worker in Korea 


H. M. Cary 


Mr. Jio (Cho) has just left for Kyoto for his graduation cere- 
mony (at Doshisha College) after spending two weeks with us. 
He lived here at our house and we had many conferences. The 
graduation ceremony will be day after to-morrow, the 21st, and 
after that he will start for home (in Korea) to visit his parents 
for a week or ten days, and then come back to Seoul to start our 
work in Korea. 

It is hard to set down in cold type what we think of him. 
He is only twenty-five years old, but he is a mature man of un- 
usual character and ability. Hvery one who knows him is deeply 
impressed with him. His mindisalert. He can size up a situation. 
He has abundant common sense. He has a definite and wholly 
admirable program. He has originality and initiative. 

He stands very high among those who have known him in- 
timately the past three years—his teachers and class-mates at 
Doshisha. One of the professors stayed with us for three days 
and he gave me first-hand information, and all of it good. Among 
the theological students six stand out in character and attain- 
ments, five Japanese and one Korean—Mr. Jio. If you had the 
feel of the relationship existing between Koreans and Japanese 
this fact would impress you. 

Sometimes little things indicate much. Wednesday evening 
last he went over to the church in Koishikawa to attend the 
prayer meeting. It began at 7 o’clock. First he spoke to them 
and they asked questions of him. From 7 to 11.30 twenty-four 
young men and women sat spellbound—all of them Japanese 
save one—listening to this Korean. Miss Bowen looked about 
from time to time and even suggested that they stop, but none 
wanted to stop. ‘“He spoke as one having authority.’’ He handles 
the Word of Life with power. The unanimous testimony of 
these young men and women—all university students—is that 
he is wonderful and that his faith is wonderful. Also, there is 
not a shadow of pose or self-consciousness. Another little in- 
dication: On the station platform while waiting for the train to 
start, Mr. Pak, who has two more years at Doshisha, a fine type 
himself, two years older than Jio, wanted to speak to him and 
quite naturally he took off his hat as to a superior. Jio looks 


like a superior—without a superiority complex. Physically 
he is a splendid specimen, just short of six feet and a man every 
inch. We have known from the beginning that he was a splendid 
fellow, but even we were not prepared for the development in 
him of the past year. He is a born leader and as fervent and 
sane a Christian as I have met in this part of the world. Our 
work is in good hands in Korea, 

The entire program rests on a careful choice of co-workers. 
Mr. Pak is one. Another is a Mr. Yee. He graduated from 
Doshisha Middle School last month and to-morrow and next 
day will take entrance examinations to the Severance Union 
Medical College of Seoul. 

This Mr. Yee intended at first to be a minister, but de- 
cided that he could serve the cause of Christ as a physician. 
He will be one of Jio’s co-workers. Two years ago while we 
were on shipboard between Yokohama and Kobe—we went 
that way just for the sail—I met a young Korean doctor re- 
turning to Korea after several years at Johns Hopkins. This 
Dr. Kim impressed me deeply, and we had long talks as we 
walked the decks. I put this card carefully away in the hope 
that some day I might go to Seoul and visit him as he asked me 
to do. He was returning to take up his work as a professor 
at Severance Union Medical College. I was glad to have this 
contact and hope it may be of service in the training of Mr. Yee. 

By April 15 Mr. Jio will be back in Seoul and starting the 
work. I can not do justice to his program in a few paragraphs. 
In general it will be work somewhat after the manner of the work 
of Kagawa in Japan, but managed differently and resting not 
on the shoulders of one man—and destined to die with him— 
but resting on a brotherhood banded together for service and 
sharing the work. The work begins at a critical time. The old 
type of preaching and church work has begun to lose its grip 
on the young. It has all been very orthodox and conservative. 
Many with Christian leanings and some Christian training are 
alienated from the churches, but not from Christ, but rather 
because the churches seem to them to inadequately represent 
Christ. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE SIDE WE OFTEN FAIL TO SEE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with mingled feelings your ‘‘Cruising’’ article 
in this week’s Leader, a feeling of pleasure and congratulation, 
and to some extent, I must confess, a feeling against which we 
are warned in 1 Cor. 13:4 and Jas. 4: 5, 6. 

For, alas, like the author of “‘Carcassonne,”’ that pathetic 
little poem, I have lived for more than eighty years without see- 
ing something which I have greatly desired to see, and which you 
now, in that windy old city of Boston, have somehow managed 
not only to see, but to hear at a time of the year and a time of 
the day when the most of us are in bed: and now you know exactly 
how a fox sparrow looks and also how he acts and sounds. 

Please accept my congratulations, and condole with me in 
my regret that in all probability I shall never have such an ex- 
perience. 

Edwin C. Sweetser. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


A FINE STATEMENT OF UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Considerable interest seems to have been manifested df late 
in the columns of the Leader in the subject of creedal statement. 

A statement of Universalist faith that has the threefold merit 
of brevity, of timelessness, and remarkable felicity of phrasing, 
appeared some time ago in a General Convention moyen ape 
advertisement. 

It is worthy of being kept to the fore. 

The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

The Universal Potency of Love. 

The Universal Triumph of Good. 

“Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

I suggest that this statement of faith might well be con- 
sidered as a creedal declaration for all liberal churches. Its 
implications are all-sufficient. 


It is as follows: 


Walter Stuart Kelley. 
Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I add a word to the discussion about our use of the 
word Christian? A good many times in the past few years I have 
seen in the Leader, in editorials and in contributions, the sentence, 
“We love the word Universalist, but we love the word Christian 
more,’’ and the implication has always been that we must give 
up the name Universalist before we can call ourselves Christians. 
This would seem to give others some excuse for saying that 
Universalists are not Christians. 

Personally, I have never seen any reason for separating Uni- 
versalist and Christian by the word “but.’’ I think they should 
be connected with ‘‘and.”’ 

A Universalist. 
* * 


A NEW LINE OF WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to ask if you are acquainted with a certain line of 
work which is being attempted and which seems to me very 
important. 

The Y. W. C. A. has a committee on separated families. 
I do not need to enter into particulars. Suffice to say, this 
committee is endeavoring to secure a right for the aliens who came 
to this country before the Immigration Bill in 1924—a right to 
which they seem to be entitled. Here in Philadelphia there are 
many such aliens who, for one reason or another, have not been 
able to secure full citizenship. Consequently they can not bring 
to this country their wives and children, but must wait—and 


sometimes hopelessly—because the quotas of their own countries 
are absorbed for many years to come. The proposition is that 
the unused quotas of such nations as Great Britain shall be 
pooled so that men in this dire situation may be able to bring 
in members of their families. 

May I state one case here in Philadelphia of a man who is 
married and had two girls. His wife returned to the old country 
to visit her people and while there a baby was born. Because the 
man had not become a citizen, the baby may not come to this 
country. Consequently the mother has stayed abroad with the 
baby and the two girls have returned to be with their father. 
They need their mother’s care. 

A bill incorporating the above proposition has already been 
presented to Congress, I understand. It needs support. Our 
Federation of Churches here in Philadelphia has endorsed the 
bill. If you feel like pushing it somewhat through the Leader 
and perhaps by bringing the matter before the ministers’ meet- 
ing in Boston, I shall be glad. 

This is a humanitarian work in which we shall all be much 
interested and which should have the support of nationalists 
and all others. 

H. E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


DEFENDS GOVERNOR SMITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of April 21, one ‘“M. W.S.” writes: 

“I have just read your editorial of March 10, which was a 
repetition of one you gave some time ago. There is no analogy 
between William Howard Taft, Unitarian, for President and Al 
Smith, Catholic, for the same office. Opponents in faith could 
well vote for Taft, for they knew, if elected, he would never even 
attempt to surround himself with people of his own particular 
faith. Nor in making appointments would he see good only 
in the men of his own religious denomination.” 

I would like to inform this writer known by initials only 
of a fact this ‘“‘unknown’’ does not seem to know. 

Governor Smith of New York has what he terms a Gover- 
nor’s Cabinet of sixteen. members composed entirely of men 
appointed by the Governor. Of this sixteen, thirteen are Protes- 
tants, two Roman Catholics and one Jew. 

The man appointed as assistant to the Governor is a Protes- 
tant and also a 32d degree Mason. It is clearly evident that 
this bigoted (?) Catholic Governor reveals a religious tolerance 
which ‘““M. W.S.”’ (judging from the letter above those initials) 
would be incapable of appreciating. 

H.C. Ledyard. 


Hutchinson, Kansas. 
* * 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the article “Liberal Religion in the South,’”’ published in 
the Leader of April 14, on page 462, the third paragraph, headed 
““Meager equipment,’’ these words occur: ‘“The Unitarians are 
located in a few cities, but lack numbers. Then, too, they suffer 
because they have both orthodox and liberal members in many 
churches,”’ ete. In the address as delivered the sentence begin- 
ning, “Then, too, they suffer,’ referred to the Congregationalists. 
An entire sentence is omitted from the printed form. That sen- 
tence was something like this: ‘“The Congregationalists have 
churches in both the cities and the rural districts,’’ etc. 

Inasmuch as I am at a distance from my home and have not 
a copy of the address with me, I am forced to make this correction 
from memory. 

It is quite certain that there are no ‘orthodox’ 
Unitarian churches. 

There is also a line or more omitted on the same page, the 
ninth paragraph, just ahead of the words—‘‘the Jesus conscious- 
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ness,’ etc. The reading should be: “It is a social dynamic at 

work in individuals to transform the group by the renewing of 

minds under the inspiration of the character and teachings of 
Jesus. It is the Jesus-consciousness of the individual,”’ etc. 

I regret that these omissions occurred because the first 

might lead to confusion, and the second impairs the utterance. 
George A. Gay. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are those who say, ‘‘I believe in religious liberty; 
therefore, let us not have a Roman Catholic President.”’ 

There are those who say: “I believe in religious liberty; 
therefore, let us not vote against a man because of his religion.”’ 

I fear I can say nothing that has not already been said 
better than I can say it. Kindly allow me space, however, to 
say this. I am sure that very few Americans would vote against 
one because of his religious views. The words Roman Catholic 
have much more than a religious significance. The Roman 
Catholic Church is a great political machine. I am not afraid 
to trust a Roman Catholic with the Presidency. If my neighbor 
will not vote for a Roman Catholic, I do not see in this attitude 
a denial of religious freedom. A man’s religion does not render 
him ineligible for office in America; it may render him unfit. 
If a war-like policy were needed, would a Quaker be an ideal man 
for the Presidency? Would an Adventist, who believes that the 
world is certain to end in 1930, be the man to lead us along pro- 
gressive ways? 

It seems to me hardly to the point to quote the Constitu- 
tion to show that a Roman Catholic is eligible to the Presidency. 
The question is: ““Does Roman Catholicism render one unfit to 
be President?”’ 

The burden of proof is certainly upon the affirmative. I 
have not yet read anything or heard anything convincing on 
that side. 

John F. Fitzgerald. 
* * 


SKEPTICISM OF GOD’S BENEFICENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Reactions of Jan. 14 a ‘‘Skeptic’’ asks for proof of 
the goodness of God. From the trend of the communication 
and the phrasing of the question it is apparent that the inquirer 
is not skeptical of the goodness of God itself, but is skeptical of 
certain arguments advanced to reconcile human belief in God’s 
goodness and some natural phenomena. All attempts to show 
that natural disasters and various natural hardships are inten- 
tionally put in nature by God for man’s good, fail to convince a 
doubter of God’s goodness—and it is doubtful if they convince 
those who advance such apologetics. 

The fact is man believes in divine beneficence without reason 
and in spite of reason. Belief in a Beneficence presiding over the 
cosmos is not a reasoned conclusion, it is an intuitive perception, 
one of the great universals which can be explained only as some- 
thing provided for man to help him in his experience among a 
seeming moral chaos, just as an intuitive perception of a physical 
order is provided for man to aid him in his experience among a 
seeming chaos of physical ends. The former intuition is the 
basis of religious systems, and the latter intuition is the basis 
of science. 

Skeptic undoubtedly knows full well that there is no posi- 
tive proof of God’s existence or of His goodness. The nearest 
we can come to proving God’s existence is to show that this 
intuitive perception of Beneficence is rational. 

For quite a period the doctrine of “looking through Nature 
up to Nature’s God”’ has had quite a vogue. Skeptic is evidently 
aiming criticism at that doctrine, and it is open to serious criticism, 
because it limits revelation of God to material manifestations 
in nature. Personal revelation is denied and science replaces 
the seer and the mystic. 

A‘ philosopher of old gently criticised this doctrine long be- 
fore it appeared. 


It is related that Elijah the prophet, in fear of being killed 
by Ahab and in distress of mind, went out into the wilderness 
and “‘requested for himself that he might die.’’ He fell asleep 
and, according to the narrative, an angel of the Lord came to 
him in his sleep and told him to go to a certain mountain. Elijah 
went there and lodged in a cave. A voice came to him and 
said, ‘‘Go forth and stand upon the mount before the Lord.’’ 
Elijah did as requested, “‘and, behold, the Lord passed by, and 
a wind rent the mountains and broke in pieces the rocks, before 
the Lord; but the Lord was not:in the wind. And after the wind 
an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake. And 
after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. 
And after the fire a still small voice.’”’ Elijah then received an 
assuring message from the Lord. 

Professor William James said: “I myself believe that the 
evidence for God lies primarily in inner personal experiences.”’ 


Believer. 
* * 


DO THEOLOGIANS WEAKEN OUR FAITH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should miss, as I should miss the loss of a friend, the Leader, 
if it did not come to me weekly. It is a fine publication, unsur- 
passed in its field as an exponent of religious philosophy. I do 
wish,e however, that certain malicious and fault-finding con- 
tributions could be barred from the columns devoted to ‘‘Reac- 
tions of Our Readers.”’ 

I approved your charitable attitude toward the Smith 
family. Yet I should regret the elevation to the chair of the 
Chief Executive of any Smith who ridicules law and supports 
intemperance to forward the selfish interests of a class. 

I have been looking through the 1927 volume of the Leader. 
It seems to me that some of its contributors, like many in the 
field of church life, misunderstand the character and purpose of 
religion and think of it as a system of government, framed upon a 
penal code of law, autocratically instituted by God, strictly 
enforced by Him for His own glory. That idea was the invention 
of theologians. For two thousand years they have taught that 
delusive idea, until it has become obsessive in the general re- 
ligious mind. It is a delusion, and theologians know it to be 
such, for they know that they have free will to think as they 
please. They know that God does not regulate their thinking. 
And they know that religion is a mode of thought. Claiming as 
they do their right to think as they please, why have they the 
delusive idea that they, like Smith, have the privilege of mind 
they deny to others? Funny, isn’t it? 

The Nazarene teacher told the Pharisees that they ‘‘would 


die in their sins.’”’ He didn’t declare that God would kill them in . 


their sins; they had the privilege of so dying. The theologians 
have the same privilege, so does every human being. Iam aware 
that theologians, as a class, value their own doctrines as su- 
perior to those of Jesus. But they will ‘die in their sins’? just 
the same. Why, I wonder, have they for centuries taught that 
Gen. 3:17, which reads “‘cursed the grownd,’’ meant that God 
“cursed man;’” and why have they continued to teach that, in 
view of Gen. 8 : 21, which reads, ‘The Lord said in his heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more; neither will I again 
smite any more everything living as I have done?’’ I say that 
theologians are funny things. 

These theologians make me doubt Gen. 1 : 27, the statement 
that ‘‘God created man in his own image.’”’ I have never seen a 
theologian who “‘imaged”’ the Being I think of as God, to any 
considerable extent. No sir. Darwin reasoned more cor- 
rectly concerning monkeys than theologians have reasoned 
concerning God. Theologians declare that Jesus gave Peter 
“the keys to the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Theologians killed Jesus; 
then they killed Peter, and the ‘‘keys’’ were lost. Theologians 
claim that after Peter had been dead two hundred years, God 
found and gave them the “‘keys,’”’ and appointed them His 
agents to dictate His commands tomen. Funny, isn’t it? 

W. W. Gleason. 

Fort Pierce, Florida. 
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Those societies which can not combine reverence to their symbols with freedom of revision ultimately decay either from anarchy or 
from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by useless shadows.—A. 


The Junior Church 
By Homer J. Councilor. (Century Co. 
$1.50.) 

This is a very practical book on the 
junior church. Discouraged by the out- 
look for the Sunday school—mainly, it 
would seem, because it does not feed the 
adult church—Mr. Councilor believes in 
mobilizing youth for worship. The wor- 
ship in the junior church is to be organized 
on the same lines as in the senior church, 
with a minister or specially ordained 
layman, a body of deacons and officers. 
The demands of the church will meet the 
intelligence of children from nine to six- 
teen. Mr. Councilor is a Baptist, and as- 
sumes that, varying slightly, the require- 
ments of membership in the junior church 
will be, ‘‘generally speaking, indicative 
of one’s having accepted Jesus Christ as 
his personal Saviour and through baptism 
having entered into his fellowship with 
his followers.”’ Mr. Councilor seems to 
ignore the fact that any such declaration 
of faith involves the theoretic tenets which 
he has previously disavowed as being out- 
side the realm of a child’s understanding. 
And he says nothing about the emotional 
life which religious leaders may either ex- 
ploit or direct. He strangely ignores the 
vast possibilities of the reinterpretation 
of the astonishing Bible. He sees no 
challenge in the story of Jesus as the cul- 
mination of the long Dream of Promise to 
the Jews. Church consciousness rather 
than religious consciousness is his aim. 
He is nobly concerned with the making 
of Christian character, but identifies it 
with church loyalty. Two-thirds of the 
book contains sermons suitable for the 
junior church. These are practical and 
helpful. They have texts, but in no case 

“is there any attempt to explain to curious 
youth how the text came to be uttered— 
surely a serious oversight of fascinating 
possibility. The junior church will be 
only a temporary contrivance, unless its 
upholders know how to touch mysterious 
forces with understanding, and unless 
its worship transforms the wildly colored 
riot of the heart of youth into the rainbow 
spanning the heavens of an ordered inner 
life. But the secret of this power is in re- 
ligious consciousness. Church conscious- 
ness may, and often does, lack real religion. 

IDE Sees 


* * 


The Religious Development of Ado- 


lescents 
By Oscar Kupky. Trans. by ‘William 
Clark Trow. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Here is another book on youth, but it is 
nota popular treatment and it is free from 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the speculation and imagination often 
found in writings on adolescence. The 
volume presents the results of a scientific 
study which employs a new method in 
arriving at the characteristics of ado- 
lescents. Dr. Kupky has turned from the 
familiar technique of the questionnaire, 
used so extensively by Starbuck, Hall, 
and others in this country, and seeksan 
insight into the development of adoles- 
cents through an examination of their 
literary productions, diaries, letters and 
poems. In considering religious de- 
velopment he confines himself largely to 
changes in concepts of God, evidences of 
piety and reverence, influences of feelings 
and inner conflicts, and the phenomena of 
conversion. Little or no attention is given 
to the social aspects of religion. 
_ From a scientific point of view the work 
will be of value for its suggestiveness. 
Here is a new approach to youth which 
offers promise and can be used by many 
who desire to know adolescents better. 
The study itself, however, has serious 
limitations. Too few productions were 
examined to serve as a general guide to the 
characteristics of youth as a whole. The 
persons studied constituted a selected 
group. While the study shows the re- 
ligious development characteristic of the 
introverted, meditative person who records 
hie experiences in diaries, letters and poems, 
it gives no indication as to the kind of 
development typical of the vast number 
who are not inclined to giving expression 
to their experiences in this manner. 
i VIED ES. 
* * 

The Dreams of Youth 

By Walter Amos Morgan, D. D. 
tury Co. $2.00.) 

Dr. Morgan has dipped his brush into 
the paint-box of memory, imagination 
and hope and has produced something 
“both new and old,’’ at once worth while 
and beautiful. These brief little sketches 
that point a moral and interpret the 
dreams of youth will not fail of their mis- 
sion. They are hardly sermons to chil- 
dren, nor are they without pith and point. 
They are reveries written of, and for, and, 
I do believe, by the young. They will 
be read by those who are older with great 
profit unless these older ones have so far 
“put away childish things’ that they can 
not even see the Kingdom of Heaven when 
it is directly before them. 


(Gen- 


B.M. 
* * 
A Collection of Litanies 
Devotional Offices for General Use. The 
Century Devotional Library, Vol. II. 
Compiled by John Wallace Suter, D. D. 
(Century Co. $1.00.) 


N. Whitehead. 


There is perhaps no form of prayer so 
effective in public worship as litany. It 
lifts worship above the pitfall of becoming a’ 
public performance of the-private medita- 
tions of the minister, and stresses the 
corporate element of congregational wor- 
ship. The best litanies are not only cor- 
porate in their emphasis, they lift the 
congregation out of the present moment 
and set it in its true relationship with that 
vast and splendid tradition of worship 
which lies behind it. In short, it is the 
most satisfying vehicle of worship in the 
Church Universal. 

Dr. Suter, who was for fourteen years 
chairman of the Prayer Book Commission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is 
ably fitted to compile this book of lit+ 
anies and in so doing has rendered in- 
valuable service. He has drawn freely 
from sources both ancient and modern. 
Many of the finest of these are drawn from 
the Bible itself, the greatest of all liturgical 
sources. Among other historical sources 
St. Francis’ “Canticle of the Sun” is ably 
used. The litanies taken from ‘A New 
Prayer Book,’ Oxford University Press, 
are unusually fresh and _ stimulating. 
Their deep and sympathetic appreciation 
of nature, their glory in “‘the everlasting 
freshness of experience,”’ “‘all pure comedy 
and laughter,” and the “gift of humor and 
gaiety of heart’? seem to us a new and 
particularly fine element in ‘worship. 
We rejoice at the prayer for the church, 
“that our church may become alive again 
with the fire of her first charity, fearless 
of danger and reckless unto death.’’ We 
are surprised at the prayer for ‘‘the faith- 
fulness of learners and courage of believ- 
ers,’ for “‘boldness to examine, and faith to 
trust, all truth,’ ‘‘when our faith is 
scrained by creeds.’”’ We are surprised— 
and only hope that the spirit of such 
beautiful and audacious prayers may 
break through and transform the conserva- 
tism of the church. Curiously enough the 
freshness of this spirit of beauty and ad- 
venture is intermixed and hedged about 
with the old smooth language bearing 
implications of archaic dogma. There is 
a beauty in these old smooth terms; but 
many will turn away in distrust. The 
old and the new are engaged here in that 
interminable struggle. Many will throw 
out that which is good because it is so 
confused with that which they feel they 
have outgrown. One longs to see the 
spirit of boldness and beauty break loose 
and take its stand upon clean uncom- 
promising premises. The pure spirit of 
religion is always impatient of its institu- 
tional impedimenta; it has at least stirred 
here. Ths SiS 12% 

(Continued on page 604) 
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JAPAN 


At the suggestion of our missionaries 
in Tokyo and by the unanimous vote 
of the Executive Board of the W.N. M.A., 
Miss M. Agnes Hathaway is returning 
to Japan for a longer or shorter period of 
service as she may desire. 

We believe Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of 
Shizuoka expressed the thought of all our 
missionaries in a recent letter. He writes: 
“We are overjoyed at the possibility of 
Miss Hathaway’s coming back. I am 
sure we need her experience and wisdom, 
and she would be of enough help to the 
work here to justify you in sending her 
over, even if she could not stay the usual 
long term. We have never gotten over 
feeling that she is indispensable to us over 
here. I know the rest has done her good, 
but I know her heart is here, and I feel 
sure that she would be able to do a real 
missionary’s job for some time yet. Please 
send her back to us if there is half a chance.” 

When we talked with Miss Hathaway 
about returning to Japan, there were a 
few moments of questioning and then 
that beautiful smile came over her face 
as she said, ‘I have never given up the 
hope that sometime I might go back to 
my friends.” 

Miss Hathaway is now at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, will go from there to 
New York State, and plans to sail about 
the middle of August for Tokyo, so that 
she may be there by Sept. 1, 1928. 

Miss Bernice Kent, who has given six 
years of faithful service to our work in 
Japan as supervisor of our kindergartens 
in Tokyo and superintendent of the Dojin 
House church school, is now on her way 
home. She expects to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco about the middle of May and will 
speak to a few groups along the way as 
she journeys eastward. 

Miss Kent’s successor will be Miss Nita 
Williams of Greensboro, N. C. Miss 
Williams will graduate from college in 
June and will spend a year in Boston, 
taking a special course in the Perry Kinder- 
garten Normal School. She has assisted 
Miss Powell in her summer school work 
three summers and now she enters our 
Japan work highly recommended by her 
pastor, Rev. Harry I. Canfield. In clos- 
ing his testimonial to her Mr. Canfield 
writes, ‘‘In a word, Nita promises to be an 
exceptionally useful woman wherever 
placed and especially in her preferred 
calling—some phase of educational work.”’ 

Mr. John Williams, her father, is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Convention, 
and her mother is president. of the women’s 
missionary organization of the state. 
Until Miss Williams arrives in Japan, our 
kindergarten work is being cared for by 
Miss Ishahara, a kindergarten teacher- 
training expert, who has been secured. 


Regarding this engagement Miss Kirk 
says: “I am quite thrilled about Miss 
Ishihara and I am sure Miss Hathaway 
must be. Some of our girls have trained 
under her and we know her very well. 
It will be fine to have her wise counsel and 
help.” 

You have previously read of Miss Tomo 
Murai, who is to become Miss Georgene 
Bowen’s co-worker in Blackmer Home 
after a year of study in Boston University. 
Miss Murai is a graduate of the Women’s 
University of Tokyo and has for some 
time been a great admirer of the work 
being done in Blackmer Home. Her 
father, Professor Murai, is principal of a 
language school in Tokyo, having two 


thousand students. A Japanese editor in 
writing of him said, ‘‘His name is as familiar 
to the rising generation as Carlyle or 
Emerson, of whom he is an ardent dis- 
ciple.’ Professor Murai studied four 
years in Andover Theological Seminary 
when he was a young man. He came to 
America last November on a lecture tour, 
and his daughter accompanied him. Now 
he has returned to Japan, but Miss Murai 
is to be with us a year. 

As one listens to this Christian young 
woman, possessed of such charm and cul- 
ture, desiring most of all to do her part in 
bringing a more abundant life to others, 
one thanks God anew for a Blackmer 
Home where just such young women may 
receive Christian training. 

Japan! Dear to us by many ties! May 
we continue to contribute to each other our 
country’s best. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was held on Monday, April 30, at 
Headquarters. Mr. Nichols presided and 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe conducted the de- 
votional service. Others present included 
Messrs. Bissell, Spear, Peters, Cardall, 
Stevens, Torsleff, Attwood, McInnes, 
Brush, Marshall, Vossema, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Miss Slaughter and Miss 
Earle. ' 

The speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons of the Near East Re- 
lief, who brought a motion picture machine 
and showed striking pictures of the work 
among the refugees, with descriptive 
comment. “In 1915,’’ he said, “the 
Armenian people received a proposition 
from the Turkish Government asking 
that they remain neutral in the war and 
promising them an autonomous govern- 
ment. The Armenian people sent back 
word through their patriarchs that they 
could not remain neutral, that they must 
stand with the Christian Powers of the 
West, although they had been betrayed 
by them many times. Just as Jesus knew 
that by going to Jerusalem he was to be 
crucified, the Armenian people knew that 
by returning that answer to the Turkish 
Government they, too, would be crucified. 
The Turks made every effort to annihilate 
them. They swept through the villages, 
destroyed homes, deported women and 
girls. The Near East Relief has rescued 
over 30,000 of these girls from the homes 
of the Turks. You can’t begin to imagine 
the unutterable tragedy through which 
the Armenian people passed simply be- 
cause they tried to throw off the yoke of 
the Turk, who was a trespasser in Ar- 
menia. 

“We were called into this work by the 
United States Government. Dr. James 
L. Barton was called in to organize a 
committee which has been operating under 
various names since 1915. Several thou- 
sand Americans have worked over there 


and over thirty have lost their lives. 

“This film summarizes the work of the 
last seven years. Our schools for the 
training of childhood and youth are said 
by educators to be superior to any other 
schools in the world. They offer a voca- 
tional training program for the children 
and a certain amount of religious or 
‘character’ education. Every child is 
trained in the faith of its forefathers, but 
in addition to this and with the consent of 
the priests we are giving them this charac- 
ter building and religious training in the 
orphanages with the idea that they will 
bring into the old churches a new spirit. 
They are getting a new conception of re- 
ligious life and human relationships and 
Christian service. Through this program 
of religious education and vocational train- 
ing the child will go out from our hands 
able to read and write and with one or 
more trades. The bulk are trained to 
agriculture. We are introducing new 
ideas, breeding up the herds, and teaching 


the people to build better homes, with a ° 


separate compartment for the cattle. 
We teach the children the value of air, 
and sunlight by the simple demonstration 
of growing grass in boxes with glass over 
them. We have sent out from the schools 
several hundred tractor experts into 
the Russian Caucasus. Every boy so 
trained gets, a good job, as do our girl 
nurses. We prepare our children to be a 
little bit ahead of their environment so 
that they may be leaders of their people, 
and we have excellent material to work 
with, for you must remember that the 
weaklings have all been killed off. Some 
of our children develop remarkably under 
favorable environment. One boy of four- 
teen made an automobile out of stuff he 
found on a dump. It wobbled a little but 
it went. 


“All together over a hundred thousand ~ 


children have been graduated from our 
(Continued on page 605) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 13-19. Somerville, Mass.; Mel- 
rose, Mass.; North Attleboro, Mass. 


(State Convention): Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 18-19. Lyons, Ohio; North Olm- 
stead, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 18-19. North Attleboro, Mass. 
(State Convention) ; Headquarters. 
* * 
SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY 
BEACH V. 


The business sessions at Ferry Beach 
will come early in the gathering—on Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 27 and 28. Com- 
mittees are now being appointed and all 
preliminary arrangements are being made. 
Matters of extreme importance will come 
up for decision. 


* * 


A VISIT TO READING, PA. 


We had heard that the church school 
at Reading, Pa., is ‘“‘different,’’ and so 
with unusual interest the Field Worker ar- 
rived in that city for a two days’ visit. 
I met the teachers on Friday evening, 
when each one gave a report of the work 
being done, and visited the school on 
Sunday morning. The rumor of a new 
kind of church school was well founded. 
The experience of visiting it was full of 
interest. 

The Reading school is an ‘‘experimental 
school” in the technical sense of the phrase 
as used by the Progressive Education 
Movement. This statement from the 
Progressive Education Association is lit- 
erally exemplified: ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion means learning the lessons of life 
naturally under friendly guidance in an 
environment of freedom suited to the age 
of the learner. Young people are best 
developed under conditions and leader- 
ship which encourages them to initiate, to 
create, that is to think for themselves, to 
express themselves, to make for them- 
selves.’’ 

“We begin where Religious Education 
must begin, with the parents,’”’ said the 
superintendent, Miss Angelica Safford. 
A Fathers’ and Mothers’ Round Table 
meets each Sunday for a discussion of 
“Guidance of Childhood and Youth,” 
under the leadership of Mrs. Beidler. A 
most interesting group of fathers and 
mothers participate in a discussion of 
practical questions while their children 
are busy in other rooms with work apply- 
ing the principles the parents discuss. 
Mrs. Josephine Wheeler is announced for 
“Consultation Service,’’ and meets by ap- 
pointment parents who need advice. 
Often she is addressed by complete strang- 
ers on the street or in trolley cars. “Are 
you Mrs. Wheeler of the Universalist 
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Every Universalist minister and * 
every Universalist church school * 
superintendent will receive a pledge * 
card suggesting advance thought * 
in regard to the annual money-rais- * 
ing at the Ferry Beach conven- * 
tion. + 
It is hoped that every one of the * 
four hundred and twenty-eight * 
schools on our list will do itself the * 
honor and give itself the satisfac- * 
tion of filling out one of the cards * 
and sending it either to our office * 
or by mail, better, direct to the * 
convention by an elected repre- * 
sentative. ce 
Who desires to receive some- * 
thing for nothing? Who wishes to * 
escape a fair share of responsibility, * 
financial and otherwise? e 
The General Association in its * 
constant service to the schools * 
spends a great amount of money, * 
its budget being about $14,000 a * 
year. Somebody hastopaythebills. * 
Every school is asked to con- * 
tribute in two ways; first by pay- * 
ing its per capita taxes and second- * 
ly by making an additional con- * 
tribution according to its ability * 
when the annual convention is in * 
session. Some, schools, limited in * 
resources, pledge but a single dollar. * 
Honor to them, if that is all they * 
Others pledge ten, * 

Honor * 
*& 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


can afford. 
twenty-five or fifty dollars. 
to them also. 

The reader of these lines is asked 
to see that his school does not fail 
to promise something. 
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church? I want you to tell me what I 
ought to do.’’ 

The worship services in use have all 
been worked out by the school and are 
provided on mimeographed sheets in a 
loose-leaf book. Twice a month the 
church organist gives the school a ten 
minute period of instruction in new music. 

The classes enter eagerly upon their 
study period and leave it with reluctance. 
The Elementary Department meets sep- 
arately and continues in session from 9.30 
to 12.15. Not all the children come for 
the whole time. Often parents come with 
the younger ones and remain to participate 
in the work. Handwork, music, stories, 
games, and a walk in good weather, fill 
the time. These principles of the Progres- 
sive Education Association guide the work 
of this department. ‘‘The major consid- 
eration is health, of body, mind and spirit. 


Mechanics and routine are subordinate to 
natural procedure.’’ Two other principles 
find embodiment in the older grades. 
“Pupil interest, not outside coercion, 
is the motive for effort. Young people 
are encouraged to think.and judge, not 
merely to learn.” 

Some project, usually of World Friend- 
ship, is always on hand. At the time of 
my visit it was Czecho-Slovakia in prepar- 
ation for a visit from Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing in May. An intermediate class 
is making a model of Czecho-Slovakia on 
a sand-table. The senior boys and girls 
are working out a program for the As- 
sembly period on the day of Mrs. Cush- 
ing’s visit. Efforts are being made to get 
in touch with the Czechs of Reading. 
The school is making a portfolio of pic- 
tures of American life to send by Mrs, 
Cushing to some church school in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Perhaps the outstanding thing about 
this school is the enthusiastic interest of 
both teachers and pupils in all the work. 
Each summer when sessions are omitted, 
the teachers meet weekly for study. ‘‘We 
have nothing to show off with,’ said 
Miss Safford. There was no display of 
elaborate handwork, no feats of memory, 
but little by little stories emerged of 
habits modified and lives reconstructed. 
“We have our ups and down,” said the 
minister, ‘‘but isn’t the real tést what we 
are doing to lives?’’ 

As I listened to the thoughtful sermon 
by Rey. L. Griswold Williams, and heard 
the story of his work in the community 
through the Little Theater, and through a 
“consultation service’ of his own, not 
advertised but wide-spread, it seemed to 
me that the experimental church school 
is but one aspect of a religious education 
project that pervades the whole parish. 

“What do you think of that sermon?” 
asked my neighbor in the next pew, a kind 
man who had driven me about in the rain 
on Saturday that I might see something 
of his city. ‘I call him a real teacher!’ 
Yes, that is what I call him, too. 


* * 


A CALL AT NEWARK, N. J. 


On the evening of April 10, Miss Earle 
met the teachers of our school at Newark, 
N. J., for a live discussion of “A Re- 
ligious Education That Need Not Be Un- 
learned.’”’ Professor Leonard contributed 
interesting news about the discussions in 
the men’s class. The new associate 
minister, Rev. L. H. Garner, is to have 
special guidance of the church school and 
is planning a reading course for the better 
training of teachers. A most successful 
Cradle Roll party with an attendance of 
ninety people, babies, parents, and older 
children, under the leadership of Miss 
Emma Krementz. 
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MEMORIALS 


In working out plans for the National Memorial Church 


emphasis has been placed upon the memorial features. 


Here 


will be a beautiful building dedicated to the worship of God and 
the service of man, but enshrined in it will be the memories of 
those who have made our modern religious heritage possible. 

These memorials are distinct from contributions through 
the Five Year Program or other individual gifts. Indeed, many 
of those who have been generous in their gifts through other 
channels have also given memorials. 

Specific memorials which have been definitely pledged are 


as follows: 
Memorial 
Rose Window 


Donor In Memory Of 
Mrs. Martha E. Fales Harriet Pomeroy Lewis 
(deceased) Isaac Chauncey Lewis 


Cloister Windows 1. Lansing, Michigan Rev. George Hilary 


Clerestory Win- 


dows 


Aisle Windows 


Bays 


Baptistry 
Columns 


Bible 


Ashworth and the no- 
ble company of men 
and women who have 
labored in the cause of 
Universalism in the 
city of Lansing, Mich. 

2. W. U. M.S. of Mary Gilbert Knight 

Massachusetts 

3. North Carolina Rev. Daniel Bragg 

Clayton 

South Side 

1. Relatives and 

Friends of Dr. W. H. 

McGlauflin 

2. Mr. and Mrs. 

Harold Sweet 

3. First Church of 

Somerville, Mass. 

4, Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Charles H. Fales 


Rey. William H. Mc- 
Glauflin, D. D. 


Rev. James Harry 
Holden 
Charles Tufts 


Fischer Martha E. Fales 

5. Illinois Conven- Dr. Joseph M. Tilden 
tion 

North Side 


1. First Church of Rey. Caleb E. Fisher, 


Lowell, Mass. 

2. The Misses Cole- 
man 

3. Mrs. Julia G. In- 
ness 

4. Herbert F. Gun- 
nison 


South Side 

4. Mrs. E. L. Mce- 
Millan, John R. Mil- 
ler, David B. Miller 
North Side 

1. Mrs. J. W. Lee 


2. Florence C. and 
Fred N. Boston 
South Side 

1. C. C. Yawkey 
Gas: S; A: 

South Side 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph L. Sweet 

North Side 

2. Mrs. E. B. Ball 


Des 

Rey. Clement Fall 
LeFevre, D. D. 
George Inness, Jr. 


Rey. Nathaniel Gun- 
nison, Rev. Almon 
Gunnison, D. D. 


Mrs. T. R. Miller 


Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Noyes 
Frank E. Boston 


Dean C. H. Leonard 


Rey. Henry Noble 
Couden, D. D. 


Rey. Marion Crosley, 
1B} 10); 


Mrs. Sarah D. Cooper Washington Lafayette 


(deceased) 


Cooper 


Balcony Front 


Pulpit and 
Chitrs 
Reading Desk 


Communion 
Table 
Chancel Rail 


Chancel Floor 


Chancel Win- 
dows 

Organ and 
Chimes 

Sacristy 


Minister’s Study 


Chancel Seats 


Choir Seats 


Fireplaces 


Church Office 
Equipment 

Lighting Fix- 
tures 


Twin Leaded 


Windows in 
Parish House 


Sara Weeks Roberts Their grandparents and 

Helen Weeks Landon parents, John Jewell 
and Alluna Smith Bur- 
gess and Hiram Bel- 
lows and Sarah Burgess 
Weeks 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Rev. A. A. Miner,D. D. 

Spaulding 

Friends in Church of Rey. John Coleman 

Redeemer and others, Adams, D. D. 

Hartford, Conn. 

First Church of Lynn, Rev.’ James M. Pull- 


Mass. man, D. D. 
Mrs. Betsy Chapin Willard Chapin (father) 
Pinkerton Lydia W. Chapin 


(mother), Anna M. 
Chapin (sister), George 
L. Chapin (brother) 
Thomas Potter, the 
Prophet, and John 
Murray, the Apostle, of 
Universalism. 

Those who labored in 
the old church 

Charles L. Hutchinson 


Murray Grove As- 
sociation 


Dr. and Mrs. John 
van Schaick 

Mrs. Charles L. 
Hutchinson 


Miss Eleanor Bissell Mrs. Josephine M. Bis- 


sell 
Miss Nettie L. Whit- Amos and Laura 
ney Johnson Whitney 


South Side 

land 2. Mrs. Sarah Washington Lafayette 
D. Cooper (deceased) Cooper 

3. Misses Nora and Rey. Isaac Morgan At- 
Alice C. Atwood wood, D. D. 

North Side ; 
1. First Church of Rev. G. G. Hamilton, 
Everett, Mass. 1D 1B 

2. First Churches of Rev. H. I. Cushman, 
Providence and East D. D. 

Providence, R. I. 

3. Universalist Parish, Rev. Isaac Wallace 
Machias, Maine Cate, D. D. 

South Side 

2. Sunday School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

3. Mrs. Duane C. 
White and family 
Church Parlor 

Mrs. Ida Weggener 
Young People’s Room 
National Y. P. C. U. 
Mrs. Florence B. 


Edmand Burrill Patz 


Dr. Everett White and 
Duane C. White 


Frank Clinton Wight 


Nichols 

C. E. Sheldon Mrs. Emma Wood 
Sheldon 

Mrs. C. R. Allen Emma Sanders Calef 


(mother), Rebecca 
Gage Sanders (aunt), 
Evelina Sarah Allen 
(husband’s mother) 

Lynn Jr. Y. P.C. U. Miss Luella Green 

First Floor 

Brooklyn, Our Father, 

INGAYS 

Second Floor 

Mrs, Ella Dickerson George Dawson, Le- 
dema Moore Dawson 
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Chancel Cross 


| Main Chancel 
Arch Front 
| Chapel Arch 
and Com- 
munion Table 
| Church Hymnals 
for use in 
Chancel 
Miscellaneous 


Pews—South 
Main Aisle 


Pews— North 
Main Aisle 


Pews—South 
Side Aisle 


Pews— North 
Side Aisle 
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Friends in Lawrence, Rev. William E. Gibbs, 
Mass., Church, Mrs. D. D. 
Sargent and Rev. F. 
W. Gibbs 

Arthur Nash 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Mrs. Charlotte Merrill 
Corey 


Capt. Andrew T. Mil- 
ton and Sarah E. Em- 
erson, his wife 

Levi Cole Wadleigh 


Rey. Lucy Milton 
Giles 


Mrs. Amanda B. 

Wadleigh 

Mary E. Bartlett Rey. L. M. Powers, 
10, 1D) 

Mrs. William B. 

Welch 

1. H. BE. Williams Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 

Williams (after death of 

both) 

Ambrose P. Wight 

Maria Hall Wight 


Frederick Brackett 


5. John C. Wight 


6. Mrs. Narcissa 
Brackett 

8. Walter Gabell 

9. Mrs. Geo. Bick- 
nell and A. Ingham 
Bicknell 

6. Women’s Benevo- 
lent Society, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


Rev. George W. Bick- 
nell 


Murray Universalist 
Church and Women’s 
Benevolent Society, At- 
tleboro, Mass. 

Melville Merritt and 
Caroline Anne Upham 
William Cole Spaulding 


7. Charles M. Up- 

ham 

8. A. W. Spaulding 

9. Louis Annin Ames 

10. F. H. Briggs Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 

Briggs 

1. Mrs. A. C. Starkey Mrs. Augusta C. Star- 
key 


2. F.L.,G.S.and Sidney and Almena 


W. L. Perham Jane Perham 

3. Rev. T. A. Fischer Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Fischer 

4, Miss Rose C. _ Rev. (Mrs.) Mary J. 

Swart De Long 


5. Mrs. C. W. Babson David C. Babson 

6. James F. Ray James P. Ray 

8. Mrs. Emma James Rev. G. L. Demarest, 
D. D. (father) 

George D. and Martha 
Cowley Swart (father 
and mother) 

10. Mrs. Jenny B. Rey. Everett Lorentus 
Conger Conger, D. D. (father) 
11. First Universalist All the pastors of the 
Church, Norway, Me. Norway Church 

14. The Misses My- Erastus O. and Ednah 
rick Myrick 

15. Miss Fannie Buck 
18. A. B. Hervey 


9. Mrs. Mary S. 
Brown 


Joseph and Rhoda Ba- 


ker Hervey 
2. Mrs. M. A. Oxnard Mrs. Sarah Millett 
Tucker 
3. Mrs. George J. Anna Louise Wills 
Wills (daughter) 
4. First Church of Rey. O. Howard Per- 
Brockton, Mass. kins, D. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Winfield 
Scott Tobey 


5. Rev. J. M. Tobey 
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6. Dr. M. B. Lyon Rebecca Putnam Brewer 

7. Buckingham Marsh 

8. Albert H. Merrill Anna Merrill 

9. Mrs. E. F. Endicott Eugene F. Endicott 

10. Ira Green Charles and Emma H. 
Green( father and 
mother) - 

12. Taken by a friend 

15. Mrs. Emma T. Mrs. Nancy Chaffee 

Black Adelaide Pierce 

18. Mrs. E. F. Glover The family of Archi- 
bald and Angelica 
Spear 

Malden Whatsoever 

Club, Malden, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 

F. Uppercue 


Two Rear Pews 


Miriam Morgan and 
her daughter, Annie M. 


Pews—Chapel 


Gartz 
3. Mr. and Mrs. G. Rev. Thomas Chap- 
W. Woodruff man 


4, Frank A. Dewick 
1. Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Turner 

2. Melvin R. Morse 


Joseph B. Horton 
Pews—Balcony 
Left 
Faithful workers in 
Universalist churches of 
Livermore, Maine, and 
Hammonton, N. J. 
Irvin Warren and Helen 
Martha Bailey (father 
and mother) 
Ansel Augustus Hus- 
ton and wife and their 
daughter Amelia Hus- 
ton Soule 
Loved Ones 


3. Ivan Scott Bailey 
and Maude Iverenne 
Bailey 

4, Rey. A. M. Soule 


1. Miss Ida Ritter 

East 

2. Rev. C. E. Petty 

3. Simeon C. Smith 
* * * 

GOOD REASONS 
Rev. Roger F. Eiz, D. D. 

Complying with your wish to know something of my father’s 
and mother’s connection with the Universalist Church and the 
reason for the Memorial Pew. We have no record of the early 
church association of either of them, but about 1856 or 7 father 
and mother assisted in the organization of a society of Universal- 
ists at Bethel, Ohio. This society was under the leadership of 
Rev. I. D. Williamson and associates of Cincinnati, and was 
maintained a few years, but did not survive the troublous Civil 
War times. Afterward they attended the various Universalist 
associations which met in their part of the state (Blanchester, 
Mc. Carmel, Goshen and other places), being members of the 
Ballou Association. 

Following the Civil War, things did not go well with them 
and about all they could do was to keep up with the church life 
through the denominational paper, the Star in the West, Star and 
Covenant and their successors. In 1881 they moved to Pales- 
tine, Texas, and in 1883 to Marshall, where they were far from 
any Universalist church. Mother died soon after coming to 
Marshall. Father at times contributed to the support of the 
church at Hico, Texas, but never to my knowledge attended it. 
He did, however, attend the Convention at Brownwood, presided 
over by Dr. Shinn. 

As for the reason for the Memorial, we know these two had 
no prominent position, nor did they do anything which would 
ordinarily win them a memorial of this sort, yet, as I tried to 
explain in my first letter of inquiry, I think these two are rep- 
resentatives of that large body of liberals who, though far from 
any church of their choice, still keep the faith alive, and are de- 
serving of this memorial. 


Pews—Balcony 


Simeon C. Smith 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—Five new members 
were received during 
Easter week. A thea- 
ter party sponsored by 
the Women’s League 
for the benefit of the 
church was enjoyed 
April 23. On April 
24 the League held its regular monthly 
meeting and tea. Mrs. F. Robertson 
Jones spoke upon ‘Birth Control.’”’ Re- 
cently Mr. Potter preached a sermon that 
attracted wide attention. He said as re- 
ported in the Times: ‘‘The Daughters of 
the American Revolution have become 
political fundamentalists, and they will 
soon be announcing the verbal inspiration 
of the Constitution and the virgin birth 
of George Washington. Under the pres- 
ent regime the Daughters of the American 
Revolution are anything but American 
and are preparing the way for another 
revolution. . . . These Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in their anxiety to 
save American institutions, have gone to 
the other extreme. They have protected 
liberty so fiercely that they have smothered 
it. We have the surprising situation of 
the D. A. R. giving national circulation 
to a pamphlet blacklisting, for instance, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
has manifested a spirit infinitely more 
like that of the fathers of the American 
Revolution than that of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution.’’ * * Divine 
Paternity House.—Haster was observed 
with a special service in the Sunday school. 
The school lunches closed for the Easter 
holidays with a special luncheon, at which 
Miss Minna Andresen told the children 
the ancient tale of Proserpine. The little 
tots of the play school had an egg-hunt 
at their party, and received gay Easter 
baskets from a lively rabbit. The sewing 
school closed its season with a party on 
April 14, the members taking home with 
them the dresses they had completed. 
The Sunday school had a jolly party in 
Easter week. The Mothers’ Club held 
its annual barn dance on April 4. Through 
the efforts of Mr. Ralph Hayes, one of 
the oldest members of the Mission, who is 
active as a teacher in the Sunday school 
and as chairman of the Troop Committee 
of the Boy Scouts, a short play entitled 
“A Strenuous Afternoon’’ was presented 
by the Boy Scouts on April 21 to a large 
audience of fathers and mothers and 
friends. The Prescott Memorial Battalion 
of the U. S. Naval Guards has been grow- 
ing steadily under the leadership of Com- 
mander Richard Potter. Saturday hikes 
have been frequent during the last few 
months. A beautiful large flag has been 
presented to the battalion by Mr. E. Willis 
Scott. The young people’s club known as 


City Letter 


the Prescott Social Club has been re- 
organized, and calls itself the Lamba Tau 
Kappa Society. The director, Miss Isa- 
bel Taylor, was one of a committee of 
three to prepare a meeting of the United 
Neighborhood Houses on April 24 on the 
subject, ““The Younger Worker Looks at 
the Settlement.’”’ * * The Metropolitan 
Alliance met in the Church of Our Father 
meeting-house, May 11. The address 
upon ‘‘The New Penology”’’ was delivered 
by Warden Honeck of the City Prison, 
Brooklyn. Miss Grace F. White presided. 
* * Chapin Home.—On May 13 Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn will preach. 
A friend recently declared that ‘‘the Cha- 
pin Home is the finest Home in the 
world.”’ * * The Sunday School In- 
stitute will hold its May meeting (the 
18th) at the Church of Our Father, Brook- 
lyn. * * Southold.—The parish house 
has been improved by a substantial ad- 
dition to the kitchen. The work was done 
by volunteers from the Men’s Club. The 
Ladies’ Society recently held a surprise 
supper in recognition of the birthday of 
Rev. Abram Conklin, acting pastor. There 
was a large attendance, congratulatory 
addresses, and a handsome birthday gift 
of money from the various organizations 
of the church. Rev. Paul Weller of Ma- 
chias, Maine, has occupied the pulpit for 
twoSundays. * * Middletown.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Ladies’ Mission and 
Sewing Circle in March resulted in the 
re-election of Mrs. Russell M. Vernon as 
president for the third year. This is 
unusual, as the custom is to change bi- 
enially, but Mrs. Vernon is an efficient, 
effective leader, and this break with cus- 
tom seems justified. The Circle more 
recently voted $200 to the church, which 
with our Easter offering will enable us to 
start the year with no current deficit. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held on April 4. The report of the minis- 
ter, calling for full payment of quotas and 
additional missionary gifts, was well re- 
ceived, and we are hoping this church will 
become a giving church in the future. 
Mr. Whippen had a busy week from Palm 
Sunday to Easter, inclusive, preaching six 
times. This included two sermons in the 
union Holy Week services, once as a sub- 
stitute for a sick brother minister, and on 
Good Friday at a large noon service. Sub- 
jects have been: “‘The Kingdom of Christ,” 
“The Foundation of Easter Joy,’’ “The 
Rediscovery of Christianity,’ ‘“The Pitfall 
of Youth,’’ and ‘Defenders of the Faith.” 
Plans are being formed to organize the 
younger ladies of the church for social 
and religious purposes. A meeting was 
held April 27 for this organizing work. 
A considerable number of younger families 
are more or less loosely connected with the 
church. The Easter morning service was 


‘ crowded as usual. Seven of the younger 
people united with the church. The 
church school is raising money for its 
new hymnals. About half the cost ‘is 
already in hand. The Y. P. C. U. finds a 
good deal of social enjoyment in roller 
skating, some of the monthly socials ad- 
journing to the rink. The April group of 
ladies recently made $65 at a penny supper. 
* * Washington Heights.—The success 
of Rev. Clarence J. Harris of this church 
in winning boys is attracting the attention 
of the community. Rev. George Reid 
Andrews at the Metropolitan Alliance 
pleaded for a more active and intelligent 
co-operation between the church and 
theater in better dramatic productions. 
Miss Harris presided at the meeting and 
Mr. Harris sang several solos. * * Good 
Tidings.—The spring sale and supper was 
a fine success. Mr. Lalone recently 
spoke to the Y. P. C. U. in Newark. The 
Newark Union was reported aggressive 
in every good work, and one of the best 
Unions of the denomination. * * All 
Souls.—The annual parish meeting and 
dinner was held May 6 and was prophet- 
ically successful. On Maundy Thursday 
thirteen new members united with the 
church, with more to follow. The church 
was crowded to the doors on Easter 
Sunday. The Easter offering was over 
$1,700. The Easter breakfast of the 
Women’s League was “a great success.’’ 
‘Mystery Play”’’ of the Players’ Guild was 
called the best play performance yet given. 
Profit over $200, and glory enough to go 
around. The Women’s League card party 
for the parsonage fund was attended by 
more than 150 people. Another “‘circle’’ 
of women has been organized, known as 
the “‘A. B. C. Circle.’’ Dr. Grose in giv- 
ing rules for singing hymns—or five com- 
mandments—has awakened great interest. 
A Lutheran church is putting the com- 
mands into practise and other churches 
may profit too. Here are the five com- 
mandments: “Thou shalt sing. If you 
can sing, don’t be lazy or indifferent, but 
join in heartily and cheerfully. If you can 
sing a little do your best. If you think 
you can’t sing at all, at least try to let 
yourself be carried along by others. Thou 
shalt sing with thy might. Take the 
right position. If standing, stand erect. 
If sitting, sit erect. Keep your head up 
and open your mouth wide. Thou shalt 
sing with thy mind. Think of the senti- 
ment of the hymns, and try to bring out 
the meaning as you sing. Take notice of 
the commas and periods as you would if 
reading aloud. Thou shalt sing beauti- 
fully. This can be done by having regard 
for rhythm, by not slurring words, by 
putting emphasis in the right place and 
increasing and decreasing in volume as 
the meaning of the hymn requires. Thou 
shalt sing worshipfully. This last is very 
important and is what makes a service of 
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song spiritually impressive.’’ * * Our 
Father.—The Laster congregation packed 
the meeting room, and overflowed into 
the social hall and library. The Easter 
offering was about a thousand dollars, 
with additional gifts costing several 
hundred dollars. The May breakfast of 
the Woman’s Alliance was a splendid 
success—socially and financially. Rev. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Preachers at Provincetown, Mass., 
through June will be: Rev. N. W. P. 
Smith June 10; Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 
June 17; Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D. D., June 24. On June 3 there will be 
in Orleans a union service of Orleans and 
Provincetown. It is expected that Dr. 
Case of Lowell, Mass., will be the preacher 
in Provincetown through July and August. 


Dean John Murray Atwood of St. 
Lawrence preached in Albany, N. Y., 
April 29, in the interest of a joint Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian church in the city, 
and in Rochester, May 4, at the installa- 
tion of Rev . C. C. Blauvelt. 


Rey. and Mrs. L. R. Paige of the Porter 
Square Church, Cambridge, Mass., were 
given a surprise on Friday evening, April 
27. It was the parson’s birthday. Mr. 
Paige was given a box of banknotes. Re- 
freshments appeared from some mysterious 
source and a delightful time was had up 
to one o’clock in the morning. 


At the Mothers’ Day service in the First 
Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., 
on May 13, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle will 
be the preacher. 


Supplies for the pulpit of Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mass., through May are: Rev. 
H. E. Rouillard, May 6; Rev. A. J. Car- 
dall, May 13; Rev. J. H. Peardon, May 20; 
Rev. E. H. Lalone, May 27, 


Prof. Clarence M. Weed, to whom 
reference was made in a Cruising article 
in the Christian Leader May 5, as author 
of “Our Trees and How to Know Them,’’ 
is principal of the Lowell Normal School 
and one of the active interested workers 
in Grace Universalist Church. 


Rey. Harry E. Rouillard, instructor in 
English at the Engineering School of 
Tufts College, supplied the pulpit of the 
Universalist church at Fitchburg, April 
29, at Brookline May 6, and delivered an 
address before the Psychology Association, 
Portland, Maine, May 3. : 


President Reese of Lombard College 
has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Sydney S. Robins of Ann Arbor to the 
faculty of Lombard, effective in Septem- 
ber, as head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy. Dr. Robins took his A. B. in the 
University of North Carolina, and his 
A. M., S. T. D. and Ph. D. from Harvard 
University. He was formerly acting pro- 


Thomas H. Saunders of Utica preached on 
April 15. The April meeting of the 
Men’s Club was addressed by Dr. H. H. 
Proctor, a colored clergyman ‘of high 
standing, upon ““The Philosophy of Negro 
Migration.’”’ The 26th year of the present 
pastorate commences with the largest at- 
tendance of young people in many years. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


fessor of the Philosophy of Religion in 
Meadville Theological School. 


Mrs. Ernest H. Roberts, wife of the 
late representative in Congress from the 
Chelsea (Mass.) District and now living 
in New York, was at Headquarters April 25. 


Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., reports the largest 
number joining the church at Easter at 
which we have a record—fifty-four unit- 
ing with the Universalist-Unitarian church 
at that time. 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs.—Rey. Louis J. Rich- 
ards, pastor. During the winter the 
Inness paintings, in their wonderful set- 
ting, attracted visitors from far and near. 
Their message was interpreted daily by 
Mrs. Richards, whose intimate knowledge 
of the life and aims of Mr. Inness enables 
her to convey the spiritual message of the 
artist. Thousands have visited the church 
weekly, several times five hundred per- 
sons registering in a single afternoon. On 
Easter Sunday seventeen persons united 
with the church. A unique sight was that 
of an entire family, father, mother and 
three sons, thus publicly consecrating 
their lives. At this service Mrs. Richards, 
who has recently returned from the Holy 
Land, presented the church on behalf of 
herself and Mr. Richards with a large 
Bible for the reading desk. The Bible is 
unique in that its covers are made of olive 
wood brought from Jerusalem by Mrs. 
Richards. A brief talk was given by Mr. 
Richards on ‘“‘Life Imperishable.’’ The 
church was again filled at the evening 
service, at which the speaker was Dr. 
Thomas P. Bailey, professor of psychology 
at Rollins College. Dr. Bailey is known 
as an authority in his profession, having 
left the chair of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and his 
subject, ‘“‘The Psychology of the Resur- 
rection,’’ insured the close attention of his 
hearers. Dr. Bailey again addressed a 
large audience in the parish hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, on ‘‘Golden Personality.” 
Saturday evening, April 21, a largely at- 
tended reception was given by the trustees 
of the church at the parish hall in honor 
of the seventeen new members. Prompted 
by the growth in interest and influence, 
an addition is being built to the south wing 
of the church where the many who come 
to see the paintings may rest, as all can 
not be admitted to the interpretations at 


one time. Here in a comfortably fitted 
reading room guests may wait their turn, 
beguiling their time by viewing the beau- 
tiful reproductions of the pictures or perus- 
ing explanatory literature. It is expected 
that this building will soon be ready. 


Illinois 


Peoria.—Rey. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 


pastor. Fifty-two new members were re- 
ceived into the church at Easter. Of this 
number fifty-one were adults. About 


three hundred members of the church 
joined in a dinner on Friday evening, 
April 20, known as the fellowship din- 
ner, at which the new members were 
guests of the church. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
Western representative of the Unitarians 
and president-elect of Lombard College, 
was the speaker. It was an enthusiastic 
occasion affording a special opportunity 
for the new members to get acquainted 
and to receive “instructions” as to their 
church membership. Special effort will 
be put forth by Dr. B. G. Carpenter, the 
pastor, and Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
director of religious education, to avoid 
the possible “slump”’ after Easter. 


Massachusetts 


North Orange.—Reyv. C. F. McIntire, 
pastor. Word comes from the executor of 
Mrs. Adelaide Ward Randall’s will that 
this parish is to receive a bequest of $500. 
The condition of the parish as shown by 
reports at the annual meeting held on May 
1 is very encouraging. After paying near- 
ly $700 for painting and repairing the 
church the Ladies’ Social Circle have over 
$800 in their treasury. From their work 
the past year they have netted $566. 
An increase of more than $100 over the 
beginning of the year is in the hands of 
the parish treasurer, making a balance of 
over $800, and all bills paid. A free sup- 
per called out a large attendance. The 
pastor was voted an increase of $100 to 
his salary. The Young People’s Club has 
done good work the past year in the 
dramatic line. It now numbers sixteen, 
nearly every eligible boy and girl in the 
neighborhood being a member. This 
club has bought a new pulpit Bible and 
given $25 to the ladies to buy dishes for 
the kitchen. Our annual sugar supper had 
several obstacles in the way of bad weather, 
traveling, ete. Good numbers, however, 
attended and a substantial sum was added 
to the treasury. 

Roxbury, Federated.—The annual fel- 
lowship supper of the Universalist church 
was held April 27 with a fine attendance 
and a hopeful, forward-looking spirit. 
After supper occurred the roll-call and 
response of members. Rev. George M. 
Bailey, the retiring Methodist minister, 
and Mrs. Bailey were guests. Mr. Bailey 
brought greetings, as did Dr. Mabel I. 
Emerson, of the Grove Hall Church, also a 
guest. Mr. Spear, acting as toast-master, 
introduced Robert Adams as represent- 
ing the young people of the church, who 
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spoke on “What Fellowship Means to 
Me.” He then introduced Miss Grace I. 
Cleveland, who spoke for the other mem- 
bers of the church upon the same topic. 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle was the speaker 
guest of the occasion and gave an address 
upon ‘“The Shadow and the Reality.” It 
was a happy church family gathering. At 
the regular May supper on the 2d there 
was a large attendance of our united people, 
a fine repast and hearty welcome to our 
new Methodist pastor, Rev. Carl H. 
Raupach, with a delightful response. Of- 
ficials of the Federated Church with Mr. 
and Mrs. Raupach and son received the 
guests and this was followed by an en-, 
tertainment given by the children of our 
federated church school. The Buena 
Vista Dramatic Club is rehearsing to give 
the play ’*‘The Boomerang” Friday, May 
18. Among the many memorial flowers 
on the altar at Easter were flowers in 
memory of Miss Mildred Aldrich, the 
author of “‘A Hilltop on the Marne,”’ who 
formerly was an attendant at this church. 
Miss Aldrich died in Paris in February. 
One of her books was dedicated to her 
Universalist grandmother. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Reyv. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Our fiscal year ends April 30, and 
the auxiliary societies have made their 
calendars coincide. The annual meeting 
of the Mission Circle, recently held, showed 
a prosperous year. Study programs have 
been a feature of all meetings, which are 
held in private homes, the hostess serving 
luncheon. Members pay for this as the 
spirit moves, the total amount going into 
the Circle treasury. The attendance has 
been unusually good and with little vari- 
ation in numbers. Reports showed the 
largest amount of money raised and the 
biggest mite-box offerings in the history 
of the Circle. Most of the old officers 
were re-elected, Mrs. Charles J. Graham 
continuing as president. Next year’s 
work will follow closely the lines of the 
past season. Nine more members have 
lately united with the church. These are 
in addition to the Easter accessions. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rey. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The Women’s Fellowship held 
their April meeting on Good Friday, in- 
stead of the usual first Wednesday of the 
month. The meeting was in charge of 
Mrs. Robert Hicks. This was the first 
meeting Mrs. Hicks, who has been ill, 
has been able to conduct since the Women’s 
Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society 
united. Supper was served at 6.30 and 
the usual Good Friday service with com- 
munion was held at 7.30. The members 
of the Y. P. C. U. had this service in 
charge. On Easter Sunday morning there 
was an unusually large congregation and 
Dr. Betts preached an impressive ser- 
mon. At the close of the service fifteen 
people united with the church. At 5 
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p. m. a vesper service was held. Follow- 
ing congregational singing and a short 
address by the pastor, the cantata, 
“Victory Divine,” by J. Christopher 
Marks, was given. The Biblical words 
were arranged by Mrs. Maud Sullivan, 
who was present. An augmented choir 
of fourteen trained voices was under the 
direction of Mrs. Bertha Button Mulford, 
church organist and choir director. The 
church school, Mrs. Herbert Shaw su- 
perintendent, has now the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. On Easter Sunday the 
pageant, ‘““The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,’ was enacted. The offering for Dr. 
Jordan’s school at Suffolk, Va., netted $35. 
On April 15, two one-act plays, ‘Squaring 
It with the Boss,’”’ and “Keeping Him 
Home,” were given under the direction of 
Mrs. Thomas MacBride. The cast was 
composed of members of the various or- 
ganizations of the church. Harly in May, 
Professor McIntosh of North High School 
will present a play, ““The Trysting Place.” 
The members of the Y. P. C. U. will com- 
prise the cast. On Sunday morning, April 
29, twenty-five members of the boys’ class 
of First Presbyterian Church, Endicott, 
N. Y., were included in our congregation. 
They came by automobile and were ac- 
companied by their teacher, Mr. F. B. 
Furry. Betts Circle of King’s Daughters 
held their monthly meeting on the second 
Wednesday of the month. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rey. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. The past two months 
have been busy ones. Evening services 
with illustrated drama-sermons by Mr. 
Leining attracted splendid congregations. 
The series was given under the auspices 
of the Y. P. C..U. Wednesday evening 
services were held during Lent with the 
following speakers: Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
Dr. Charles Conklin, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Rev. A. Mason Brown (Pres- 
byterian), and Rev. Charles A. Haney. 
March 15 was the date of the reception 
to Rey. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining, cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the 
pastorate. The parishioners presented a 
purse of $125 in gold to the minister and a 
large bouquet of roses to Mrs. Leining. 
The Holy Thursday service attracted a 
large congregation, when thirteen were 
received into membership. Eleven were 
young people of the church school. On 
Easter Sunday the church was filled, and 
flowers, music and sermon were in the 
spirit of the day. The offering amounted 
to $1,050, the largest on record. The 
young people presented their annual 
drama, ‘‘The Road to the City,’’ on April 
27. The annual parish meeting on April 
9 showed that the year had been the best 
in the new church. Leander F. Gardiner 
was elected a trustee, the other officers 
being re-elected. For its May meetings, 
the Y. P. C. U. has arranged a series for 
the development of international fellow- 
ship. Three Brown University students 
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will speak of conditions in their native 
lands—S. D. Rhee on Korea, Paul Bien 
on China, G. F. Aiso on Japan. John 
Alexander, one of our own, will speak on 
England. Mr. Leining with Rev. Hugh 
F. Penney, pastor of the Eliot Union 
Congregational Church, Lowell, will spend 
July and part of August in a preaching 
tour in the British Isles. 

+ 0k 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 597) 
The Hymnody of the Christian Church 
By Louis F. Benson, D. D. (Doran. 
$2.00.) 

Dr. Benson has made of his 1926 Stone 
Lectures at Princeton a book indispensable 
to ministers and organists, and most read- 
able for laymen. Beginning with the 
note of gladness in the ancient liberty of 
Christian praise, he discusses the relation 
of hymns to Scripture—an issue precipi- 
tated by St. Paul—and various historic 
settlements, Greek Psalter with song and 
choir office, Latin Monasticism admitting 
hymns “of human composure,”’ Calvin’s 
Psalter and England’s New Testament 
Church. He reviews hymns as literature, 
the Classical Revival and Leo X, Calvin 
and Marot, Restoration Hymnody and 
Wesley’s poetic beauty, and claims that 
the modern hymn reverts to Pauline ideals. 

Since hymns appeal to feeling rather 
than understanding, they should be spiri- 
tually wholesome, free from unbalanced 
revival excitement and the shadow of 
death which fell heavily upon Evangelical 
hymnody. 

The author writes sympathetically on 
liturgie hymnody and textual criticism. 
Commenting on printing in certain hymnals 
he quotes a bishop friend, “It takes cul- 
ture a long time to arrive at expression.” 
The development of hymn singing is 
traced from plainsong to the “later de- 
generacy’’ of Gospel Hymns. An excellent 
appendix furnishes notes and bibliography. 
The book is altogether delightful. 

Fi Galie 


* * 


Putting the Church on a Full-Time 
Basis 
By A. W. Beaven, D. D. 
Doran. $2.00.) 
. A stimulating book that has come out 
of the actual experiences of the pastor of 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.’ It is vividly alive, tremendously 
eager and practical beyond belief. No 
clergyman face to face with the problems 
and possibilities of a parish could fail to 
find help within its covers. There are 
scores of suggestions that might not be 
applicable to every situation, but for every 
suggestion that could not be taken there are 
two that could. This book was not ‘‘done 
in a corner;”’ it is the frank and stimulat- 
ing and detailed description of the way one 
man has labored (we suspect with marked 
success) to make his church a veritable 
dynamo of spiritual strength and moral 
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influence. To own this book is to read 
it. and to read it will give any parish 
minister a new grip on the “why” and 
the ‘‘how” of his ministry. 

7 B. M. 


Reviews this week are by: Mrs. Dorothy 
T. Pomeroy, leader of the Junior Church, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass.; Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Instructor in Religious Educa- 
tion in Tufts College School of Religion; 
Rey. Boynton Merrill, Second Church 
(Congregational), Newton, Mass.; Rev. 
L. T. Pennington, Lincoln, Mass.; and 
Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O., Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster, King’s Chapel, 


Boston. 
* * 


REV. THOMAS W. ILLMAN 


Rev. Thomas Weston Illman, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Vineland, 
N. J., died on May 1 as the result of in- 
juries sustained when he fell from a second- 
story window of his home where he was 
putting up screens. 

Mr. Illman was born in Philadelphia in 
18538. He graduated from the Philadelphia 
Central High School in 1870. He at- 
tended Crane Theological School and 
received his B. D. from Tufts College in 
1875. In 1876 he was ordained as a 
minister of the Universalist Church and 
held pastorates in New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and at All Souls Church in Philadelphia. 

After assisting in the medical examina- 
tion service during the war, Mr. Illman 
‘went to Vineland in October, 1918, as 
pastor of the Unitarian church. 

Mr. Illman was married in 1877 to 
Marie L. Poole, who died in 1904. He 
was married again in 1907 to Clara E. 
Bancroft, of Wakefield, Mass. The second 
Mrs. Illman survives her husband, as do 
three daughters, Mrs. Horace G. Williams 
of East Hartford, Conn., Adelaide Poole 
Illman of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Mayor 
Mason of Glendale, Calif. 


eee 


GEORGE F. FORTIER 


Rey. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Quebec, died at his 
home in Morrisville, Vt., on Friday morn- 
ing, May 4, after a long illness. He was 
in the hospital at Burlington, Vt., at the 
time of the great flood last November, 
and later spent some time in the Deacon- 
ess Hospital in Boston, returning to his 
home a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Fortier was born on May 19, 1874, 
at Somerville, Mass., and received the 
degree of S. T. B. from Tufts Theological 
School in 1897, being ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in that same year. 
He married in 1909 in St. Albans, Vt., 
Anna Mildred Hamilton. Besides his 
wife he leaves one daughter, Mildred. 

Mr. Fortier has held the following pas- 
torates: Pigeon Cove, Mass., 1897-1903, 
Bethel, Vt., 1903-1907, St. Albans, Vt., 
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1907-1909, Northfield, Vt., 1909-1911, 
Rutland, Vt., 1911-1915. Since 1909 he 
has been State Superintendent of Ver- 
mont and the Province of Quebec. For 
the last few years he has been acting su- 
perintendent of New Hampshire as well. 

More about Mr. Fortier will appear 


later. 
* * 


GEORGE W. PERRY 


Rev. George W. Perry, who died at his 
home at Chester, Vt., March 18, was pas- 
tor of the church at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, for the winter seasons of 1905, 
1906, 1907 and 1912. On April 9 the 
church adopted resolutions expressing the 
sorrow and regret caused by his death and 
describing him as ‘‘a man of golden per- 
sonality, with a wide range of knowledge 
particularly in the fields of astronomy, 
geology, biology, zoology, botany and 
other branches of science, embracing 
a continued study of animal and bird 
life, so that with such a fund of informa- 
tion he was always most interesting and 
instructive.” 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
previoushy reported |... leer 980 
New York, Divine Paternity ........ 5 
Niddletowmny N.Y. ..2... eee eee t 
Brooklyn, N. Y., AllSouls’ <7... ...- 13 
INiorw000 sp VEAsss, «1... eae 21 
Detroity MCh s te:::, sen oe ete 9 
VOUet ee Wane: ee 10 
AMG) le At a EEE So Se. 8 1,045 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 110. Norwood, 
Mass., 5. Total, 115. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 598) 
schools to self-support or placed for 
adoption, but there are thirty-two thou- 
sand of them left in our care, and to sup- 
port these we are starting a campaign 
for six million dollars. These children 
are our responsibility. We could have 
given them up in the beginning or turned 
them back to the Turkish Government. 
But now that we have undertaken it 
we have got to finish the task. In 1924 
we had to turn out into the world boys 
of eleven and twelve because our funds 
ran out. One little fellow who worked in 
the cobbler’s shop was found there late 
at night before the day he was to leave, 
and when questioned he explained that he 
hadn’t finished the shoe he had been work- 
ing on that afternoon and he wanted to 
complete the job before he had to leave. 
Surely we must live up to the standard 
set by that boy. 

“We are sending out tens of thousands 
of American trained boys and girls who 
love America as probably we do not. 
They are going to inoculate that old 
world with new ideas and new leadership 
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in the means of progress for civilization 
and advancement of the kingdom. I 
sometimes wonder if the people of America 
are going to see the thing through. We 
are apt to take hold of things with en- 
thusiasm and let go before the job is done. 
There is now in the Near East a reservoir 
of good will toward America not found 
anywhere else in the world, but if we let 
go of this work before it js finished it will 
besmirch our reputation.” 
ID. 81. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts 
North Attleboro. 

May 22. Annual Meeting Universalist Histor- 
ical Society, 3.30 p. m., at Stoughton, Mass. 

June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, IIl. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. : 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid=Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 8. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

ee 
BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
June 10-16, 1928 


Sunday, June 10, arrive steamship Celtic. 
vices on shipboard, Boston Harbor. 

Monday, June 11, landing. Visit to Lexington 
and Concord. 

Tuesday, June 12, visits to historic points in Bos- 
ton. Suppers and lawn parties at Congregational 
Churches, 

Wednesday, June 13, pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Fall River boat to New York. ; 

Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, in New 
York. 

Saturday, June 16, sail for home. 

yt | 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. George H. Welch 
to Pennsylvania. Renewal of ordained clergy- 
men’s license granted Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, of Lock- 
port. Ordained clergyman’s license granted Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 

INTERCHURCH FELLOWSHIP BANQUET 


At the great Interchurch Fellowship Banquet in 
Mechanics Hall, Monday, May 14, to be addressed 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, William E. Chen- 
ery, M. D., will preside. Grace will be said by 
Rev. Frederick H. Page, D. D., president of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, prayer 
offered by Rt. Rev. Charles L. Slattery, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts; and the benediction 
pronounced by Rt. Rev. Joachim Alexopoulos, 
Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church. Rabbi 
Harry Levi, of Temple Israel, will respond to the 
welcome by President Chenery. The banquet is 
jointly given by the denominational Social Clubs 


State Convention, 


Ser- 
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and Young Men’s and Women’s Christian and He- 
brew Associations. Two thousand tickets have 
been issued. 

re 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p. m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rey. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

re i 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license renewed to the following stu- 
dents of the Theological School at Canton: Phillips 
Thayer, Leonard Prater, Max Kapp, Orrin Stone, 
Edna P. Bruner, Lyman Achenbach, Henry Atwood, 

Letter of transfer granted to Massachusetts 
Convention of Rev. William Wallace Rose. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be 
called to order at 10.30 a. m. on Tuesday, May 15, 
1928, in the First Universalist Church, North At- 
tleboro, Mass., for the hearing of reports and speak- 
ers and the transaction of business. The schools of 
the state are urged to have large délegations at the 
convention. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
* * 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE BOSTON AND VICIN- 
ITY 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held Fri- 
day, May 18, at 11 a. m. in the Gloucester Univer- 
salist church. Train leaves North Station, Boston, 
at 9.45 daylight saving time. Speaker, Mr. William 
MacGinis, former mayor of Gloucester. Bring 
box lunch. 

Minnie H. Carr, Secretary. 
a 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 69th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, North Attleboro, Mass., May 
16 and 17, 1928, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life- 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The North Attleboro Universalist Church extends 
a hearty invitation to Universalists of Massachusetts 
to attend the Convention to be held in their church, 
May 15, 16 and 17. 

Those desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Mrs. Carrie Baker, 90 Bank St., 
chairman of the Hospitality Committee, not later 
than May 10. Lodging and breakfast will be pro- 
vided in private homes without cost, or, upon ap- 
plication to Mrs. Baker, reservations will be made 
at Hotel Hixon, North Attleboro’s brand new 60- 
room modern hotel which will be open in time for 
the Convention. The room rates at the hotel range 
in prices from $2.00 single to $7.00 double. ‘There 
are a number of connecting suites with connecting 
bath adaptable for parties of three or four. The 
rooms with no bath have running water. 


Directions 


Motor Coach Service from Boston and Provi- 
dence will stop at the church door and will be found 
the most convenient means of transportation. 

The New England Coach leaves Park Square, 
Boston, on the hour, every hour; and leaves Provi- 
dence, from 15 Eddy Street, Biltmore Hotel, on 
the half hour, every hour. The Interstate Coach 
also leaves Providence from 23 Eddy Street, quar- 
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ter after the hour, every hour. Round trip ticket 
from Boston to North Attleboro $2.00. 

The following trains may be taken to Attleboro, 
where there will be street car connection 10 minutes 
after and 20 minutes of the hour to North Attleboro, 
Daylight Saving Time: From Boston (South Sta- 
tion), 8 a. m., arrives in Attleboro, 8.54; 11 a. m., 
arrives 11.53; 4.30 p. m., arrives 5.28; 5.07 p.m., 
arrives 5.59. From Providence, 9.40 a. m., arrives 
10.02; 11a. m., arrives 11.23; 5.25 p. m., arrives 5.47. 
The following trains will run directly to North 
Attleboro from Boston: Leave South Station, 4.07 
p. m., arrives North Attleboro 5.26; 5.22 p. m., ar- 
rive 6.51. 

: 
W. U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held at North Attleboro, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, May 16, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before the meet- 
ing. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Recording Secretary. 
* Ox 
FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U.M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Seouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac 
companied with $1 membership fee in the Associa- 
tion. ‘The Ferry Beacher,” the annual booklet 
giving details about the season, will not appear until 
about May 15. ‘Those desiring reservations are 
advised not to wait its appearance but to place 
reservations at once. Notice of assignments will be 
mailed to all on June 1. Please consult depart- 
mental literature, the Christian Leader and Onward, 
for programs and information concerning the con- 
ventions and institutes. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Frank B. Clark 


Frank B. Clark, one of the most prominent Uni- 
versalists of New Hampshire, died at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif., on March 
17, after a lingering illness. For many years past 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark have passed the winters in 
California. 

Mr. Clark was born in Canaan, N. H., seventy- 
seven years ago. Early in life he removed to Dover, 
where he became a salesman for the J. E. Lathrop 
Piano Company. Later he entered the lumber 
business, and became one of the most successful 
lumber merchants in his state. He also served with 
distinction in both branches of the New Hampshire 
Legislature. 

On Nov. 20, 1877, Mr. Clark married, at Clare- 
mont, N. H., Miss Lillea M. Davis, a native of Bur- 
lington, Vt. By the union there was one daughter, 
Alice Benson Clark. 

Mr. Clark and his family have, for many years, 
been faithful attendants at the Peirce Memorial 
Universalist church of Dover. He was also a mem- 
ber of the various Masonic bodies, the Knights of 
Pythias, the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and was a 32d degree Mason. 

Funeral services were held at Los Angeles, Dr. 
Nash of the Universalist church officiating. Burial 
was in Dover, N. H., his home town, on Easter Sun- 
day. Rev. Oluf Tandberg of Mechanic Falls, Me., 
a former pastor, conducted the services. St. Paul’s 
Commandery attended in a body. The floral tributes 
were many and beautiful, and came from all parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Clark was known not only as a man of great 
business capacity, but he was equally well known 
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for his large-heartedness and generosity. His large 
bequest to New Hampshire College was made en- 
tirely in the interest of unfortunate young men 
and women, who, like himself, are hampered in their 
effort to gain a start in life. (When fourteen years 
old, Mr. Clark lost one of his arms.) 

He is survived by his widow and the daughter 
(now Mrs. Rudolph Lamothe) of Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Mary Slate 

Mrs. Mary G. Slate died at the home of her son, 
Edward Slate, in South Berkshire, N. Y., March 24, 
after an illness of several weeks. 

The funeral was held at the home on Monday 
afternagon, with burial at Jenksville. Rev. C. E. 
Petty of Binghamton conducted the funeral service, 
assisted by Rev. A. L. Messinger. 

Mrs. Slate was the daughter of Arnold and Mar- 
tha Legg Blanchard and was born in Berkshire, 
near Jenksville. She reached the age of eighty-three 
years on March 11 last. She was the last of a family 
of ten children. 

When a child her parents removed to the farm 
now owned by John Morgan. On Feb. 25, 1868, 
she married Nelson Slate and the most of her life, 
with the exception of a few years in Oswego, was 
spent on this farm. Her grandfather, Schuyler 
Legg, was a pioneer settler who went from Mendon, 
Mass., to Jenksville in 1803. He was a soldier of 
the War of 1812. He cleared the land and settled 
on a farm in the western part of the town of Berk- 
shire, now owned by Alfred Ford. He cut the first 
tree where Speedsville now stands. 

Mrs. Slate was a member of the Universalist 
church of Speedsville and always prominent in its 
activities. She was also a member of Speedsville 
Grange. 

She is survived by her son, Edward, of Berkshire; 
four grandchildren, Paul, Robert, Louise and Max 
Slate; and also by four nieces, Mrs. Mary Holmes, 
Mrs. D. A. Millen, Mrs. C. H. Gray and Mrs. W. E. 
Comstock. 


Mrs. S. L. Hertzler 


Iey Alderman was born in Macon County, Mo., 
July 21, 1853, and died April 6, 1928. 

On April 5, 1870, she married Samuel L. Hertz- 
ler. The husband, three sons—S. A. of Ralston, 
Okla., W. E. of Elmer and C. H. of Gracemont, 
Okla—and seven grandchildren survive. 

Mrs. Hertzler was a woman of exceptional in- 
tellect and character. 

Funeral services were held at Elmer April 9 in 
charge of Rev. James Houghton, for many years 
her pastor. 
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In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses. 
and 
Reliable Goods 


‘CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
72 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at.a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Derintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President.. 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


LAND Student and High Class Tours 
to Europe, from $575. 


For Itineraries Write 


THE WICKER TOURS 


Richmond - - Virginia EUROPE 


Big Christian Cruise to Palestine 
and Egypt, sailing on June 15th. 
From $695. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academie, Selentific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANELIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding schos! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoel work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girle, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully he- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rem 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, IM. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 


Business Administration. 
Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Cracklin 


“You have acted very wrongly.’ Thus 
Horace’s father, in the presence of Horace’s 
mother, to Horace, discovered in the act 
of stealing jam. “It may seem a small 
offense, Horace,’ he continued, ‘but 
it has for its foundation one of the prime 
causes of the world’s unhappiness—dis- 
obedience. I am more than angry. I am 
grieved. I want my son to grow up a 
fine, strong, honorable man. I want 
him—” Here he paused for breath. 

Little Horace turned enthusiastically 
to his mother. ‘‘“Mamma,’”’ he cried, 
‘Gsn’t papa interesting!’’—Weekly Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

A chorus girl, deliciously pretty but 
decidedly low-brow, somehow found her- 
self at a very select party given by a 
famous society woman. 

The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as a 
fish out of water, was leaning against the 
wall, framed against the dark oak, when 
the hostess took pity on her. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, 
just like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“vou don’t look too darned snappy your- 
self.”’—Tit-Bits. 


“you look 


* * 


The effect of listening to ultra-fashion- 
able parents is shown in the following 
conversation. 

Father: ‘Doris, your mother has told 
me you have been misbehaving. I shall 
have to punish you to-night.” 

Doris (age nine): ‘‘Not to-night, father. 
I shall be too busy with my dancing les- 
sons, but speak to me again to-morrow re- 
garding an appointment.’’—Chicago Daily 
News. 

* * 

“You patriotic! Say, I bet you don’t 
even know what happened on the Fourth 
of July.”’ 

“Easy! That was the day Washington 
became the first father of his country to 
swim the Delaware.’’—Life. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘When I was your age I could 
name all of the Presidents by heart.” 

Bright Student: ‘““Yeah, but there was 
only about ten to remember then.’’— 
Calumet Vacuum Cleaner (Chicago). 

* * 

Through a typgraphical error the name 
of Jean Mays, the groom, was omitted 
from the account of the Mays-Grimes 
wedding last week.—Prineville (Ore.) pa- 
per. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘‘I suppose they ask a lot for 
the rent of this studio, old man?”’ 

Artist: “Yes, they asked me seven times 
last week!”—Eachange. 

* * 

The old-fashioned girl certainly knew 
how to get a dinner. The modern girl 
does too, but she uses a different method. 
—Judge. 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


May 12, 1928 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


social life. 


gui 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 

“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
andjother themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


other virtues. 


The Diving Tackle 


rr Terh Bas 8 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain—they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
We eles will give them sympathetic 

ce. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


camping, athletics, 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the rifeend 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will 
to create desitable attitudes and motives are selected, 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” ‘chides te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Third 
Edition 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 


Third 
Edition 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 


President Universalist General Convention 


} 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


“Resist Not Evil’’ 
“‘Love Your Enemies’’ 


‘““No Thought for the Morrow”’ 
“Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 


culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 


ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. 


Following each chapter are suggested 


exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. 


Cloth binding. 


Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


